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FRAUD. 


Messrs. Harper & Brorners are informed 
that persons y representing themselves to be 
agents for Harper's Periodicals are soliciting 
subscriptions to Harrrr’s Wrexty, 
Macazing, Harprr’s Bazar, and Harrer’s Youne 
Prope, at unauthorized rates, giving receipts in 
the name of Harper & Brorurrs. 

To prevent the loss of money by such misrep- 
resentations, it is requested that, in purchasin 
rom parties assuming to represent HARPER 
roTnERs, payment be made by Bank peso or 
Post-office Money-Order, payable to the order of 

Harper & Brorners, Vew York. 


“ Haeper’s Youre Prorie deserves to be successful. The pictures are 
first-rate ; all young people will be charmed with them, and with the short 
humorous storics.”—Literary World, 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Aw 


The principal illustrations in the current number are a front- 
pose of a very attractive character, engraved after a drawing by 
ULMER Baarngs, a full-page by Jessix SHEPHERD, entitled 


“‘MAY SATURDAY’ IN CENTRAL PARK,” 


and another full-page by F. S. Cuurcn, N.A., called “ Summer has 
Come at Iast.” 

Ma. Davip Ken’s serighy Into Unknown Seas,” is unfolded in an 
unusually long installment, and “ Rolf House” gains in interest as it 
draws near ite close. The short story of this number is “ Marc's 
Calf and Gorilla,” by F. B. Stanvorp. Ali the stories are illus- 
trated. 


A very pretty illustration by J.C. Brarp is entitled “ The Wood- 
land Wedding,” the accompanying verses being by MarGaret EytincE. 


Harprr’s YOUNG Prope, $2 00 per Year. 
A specimen copy of Harere’s Youna Propix will be sent on 
receigt of four cenls in postage stamps, 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


New York. Sarcrnar, Jung 20, 1885. 


REMOVALS AND REFORM. 


HE question is loudly asked, whenever a question- 
able appointment or removal is made, whether 
that is civil service reform, and whether it is not ab- 
surd cant to say that an administration has any re- 
gard for reform if it appointsa Hiacins. Theanswer 
An administration may be inconsist- 
ent in its action, and yet its head may have a great re- 
gard for reform. Because civil service reform was 
not the rule of his administration, is it absurd cant to 
say that General GRANT desired sincerely to effect cer- 
tain reforms? Because the reformed system was ob- 
served at a very few points only under the administra- 
tion of Mr. HayEs, was he hostile to it, and false in 
saying that he approved and desired it? And because 
Mr. ARTHUR observed the letter of the law, yet did 
many things inconsistent with its spirit, was he a 
‘‘ fraud” and a hypocrite and a canting pretender ? 
The Republican party was in continuous power for 
twenty-four years, and often professed the kindest in- 
terest in reform. But because it did not establish it 
during its long ascendency, and because reform was 
despised and ridiculed by many of its most influential 
Jeaders, and by its ‘‘ working politicians,” would it be 
fair to denounce the party as a Pharisaic humbug and 
swindler ? 

Have you heard, writes an indignant correspond- 
ent, of the removal of the Collector at Woodchuck 
Bay, and have you the face to assert that an adminis- 
tration which can be guilty of such a wrong has any- 
thing but the profoundest contempt for reform? Of 
course it is enough to answer such a question, Have 
you heard of the appointment of Mr. GRAVES, and 
of the promotions in the office of the Treasurer of the 
United States, and of the re-appointment of Mr. PEAR- 
80N? But it is not by such instances on one side or 
the-other that the honesty of the administration to- 
ward reform and the good faith of the President are 
to be tested. That is to be done by observing the 
principle upon which removals are made, and the fit- 
ness of the selections for appointment. We do not 
need to repeat what we have said many times, both 
during President ARTHUR’s term and the short time 
since Mr. CLEVELAND'S inauguration, that the dis- 
placement of a good and experienced officer merely 
because his term has expired, and the substitution for 
him of an inexperienced person, however honest and 
capable, is a violation of sound principle. Moreover, 
if this practice should become the rule of this or of 
any administration, the result would be a complete 
change of the personnel of the civil service for polit- 
ical reasons only. This would be the spoils system, 
modified by two considerations, that the changes would 
not be made by a clean sweep, and that the classified 
service of certain subordinate clerkships would not be 
directly affected. 

Certain Republican critics of the administration, 
however, seem to assume that the test of honesty in 
its reform sympathies is the general retention of Re- 
publican officers. But this is a test which Republican 
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administrations could not stand even when succeed- 
ing other Republican administrations, and when deal- 
ing with the expired terms of Republicans. The 
known reform convictions and the official courage 
and honesty of Mr. CLEVELAND drew to his support 
many friends of reform to whom the support of Mr. 
BLAINE was impossible. But Mr. CLEVELAND'S party 
was no more a reform party, as such, than the Re- 
publican party, and it may be safely asserted that the 
administration of no party will ever carry out com- 
pletely and consistently any policy which is not the 
demand of the party. It is the advantage which Pre- 
sident CLEVELAND has in promoting reform that ex- 
cept for the support of its friends he would not have 
been elected, and that his reform course will be sus- 
tained by a large, independent, and important con- 
stituency. The more consistent that course should 
be, the more certain would be the rupture of the 
Democratic party, and the more positive the support 
of independent and patriotic citizens of all parties. 
On the other hand, the President is not likely to sup- 
pose that the Democratic party can be strengthened 
by complete surrender to the old abuses of patron- 
age. His way lies forward, not backward, and his 
administration will be judged, not by its inconsisten- 
cies in single actions, but by its general spirit and 
tendency. 


A TIMELY REMINISCENCE. 


In a recent address at Columbia, Missouri, Secre- 
tary BAYARD said that the election of JEFFERSON was 
due to no man more than to ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
his great political rival and opponent. Yet, to defeat 
JEFFERSON, HAMILTON had made the suggestion to 
Governor JoHN Jay of a course which Jay declared 
to be inadmissible. "When, however, the choice lay 
between JEFFERSON and BurR, HAMILTON threw all 
his influence for JEFFERSON. HAMILTON’S conduct 
at the time of this election was truly patriotic. As 
soon as the tie between JEFFERSON and BURR was 
ascertained, HAMILTON wrote to the stiff old Federal- 
ist OLIVER WOLCOTT, then Secretary of the Treasury, 
protesting earnestly against the possible support of 
Burr by the Federalists. Yet in the same letter, as 
a party manceuvre to divide the opposition, he un- 
wisely suggested that BurR should be tempted “to 
start for the plate.” HAMILTON asked WoLcoTT to 
show his letter to JoHN MARSHALL, Federal Secretary 
of State, and to THEODORE SEDGWICK, the Speaker. 

The next day HAMILTON renewed his urgent appeal 
to WoLcoTT, assuring him that he could do no greater 
service to his country than to resist BuRR’s election. 
He said that assurances might be obtained from JEF- 
FERSON upon four cardinal points, one of which was 
‘‘the continuance of our friends in the offices they 
fill, except in the great departments, in which he ought 
to be left free.” But Federal opinions widely differ- 
ed. The chance of defeating JEFFERSON was almost 
irresistible. WoLcott doubted whether BURR ought 
to be elected, but he was philosophically indifferent; 
CaBoT thought that the choice of BURR would be wise 
for the Federalists; AMES disapproved ; but HARRISON 
Gray OTis was inclined to try; JOHN MARSHALL 
would not support JEFFERSON under any circum- 
stances, but he confessed that HAMILTON had shown 
him that Burr deserved support still less, and he 
would therefore take no part; Speaker SEDGWICK op- 
posed Burr, and GOUVERNEUR MorRIs expressed the 
honorable view of the situation in saying that since 
it was the evident intention of the people to make 
JEFFERSON their President, it was only proper to ful- 
fill that intention. 

The actual contest of the election by the House 
began on the 11th of February, and the election turn- 
ed upon the patronage of the ‘‘inferior offices.” Mr. 
BAYARD, who held the vote of Delaware, was the 
leader of the Federalists, who rather preferred Burr, 
but thought that he could not be elected, and who 
would elect JEFFERSON if ‘‘a satisfactory arrange- 
ment could be made.” But in explaining the scope 
of the desired promise from Mr. JEFFERSON in re- 
gard to patronage, Mr. BAYARD said, ‘‘I considered 
it not only reasonable but necessary that offices of 
high discretion and confidence should be filled by 
men of Mr. JEFFERSON's choice, and exemplified by 
mentioning on the one hand the offices of the Secre- 
tary of State, Treasury, foreign ministers, etc., and 
on the other the collectors of ports.” Mr. BayarRD 
stated, in 1806, that he was assured by the friends of 
Mr. JEFFERSON, with whom he talked, that he was 
anthorized by Mr. JEFFERSON to say that his views 
coincided with those of Mr. BayarD. These were 
substantially the views which HAMILTON had stated 
to WOLCOTT, and upon this assurance to Mr. BAYARD, 
JEFFERSON was elected. He was not elected, howev- 
er, by the vote of BAYARD, but by the blank vote cast 
by him and by the Maryland Federalists, and the 
withdrawal of Morris, of Vermont. Mr. JEFFERSON 
afterward denied that he had ever given any assur- 
ance in regard to patronage. But he wrote, on the 14th 
of February, three days after the balloting begun, ‘‘ No 
man [in office] who had conducted himself according 
to his duties would have anything to fear from him,” 
and that ‘“‘those-who had done ill - would have no- 
thing to hope, be their political principles what they 
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might.” This disposed of removals, and in regard {, 
appointments he said: ‘‘The Republicans had bee), 
excluded from all offices from the first origin of th. 
division into Republican and Federalist. They had a 
reasonable claim to vacancies till they occupied thei; 
due share.” These views were undoubtedly mac: 
known to the Federalists and were satisfactory. This 
passage in our political history is peculiarly inter- 
esting for many reasons, and among others both fo, 
illustrating the conduct of HAMILTON, who, partisan 
as he was, would not imperil the public welfare 
for a party advantage, and for showing the line 
which, in the opinion of eminent party leaders at that 
time, like HAMILTON and BAYARD, divided the politica] 
from the non-political offices. They held the col- 
lectorship to be a non-political office. 


MR. LOWELL, 


AFTER his mission to Spain and to England, Mr. 
LOWELL returns to the United States. He went abroad 
one of the most eminent of American poets and schol- 
ars, and he returns one of the most distinguished and 
efficient of American foreign ministers. His foreign 
service, while not in the technical sense diplomatic as 
a negotiator of treaties and of other formal interna- 
tional arrangements, has yet been in a very different 
way as advantageous to his country as that of the 
three ADAMSES, of GALLATIN, or of any of our more 
distinguished diplomatists. He has heightened the 
respect of England for American character, and has 
shown the American type of the qualities and gifts 
which England most admires. Mr. LOwWELL’s re- 
markable success is due to his strong and distinctive 
American character. No man by temperament and 
taste and cultivation was more fitted to enjoy what- 
ever is distinctively English. But he could no more 
cease to be an American because he enjoyed England 
than a pine-tree from Katahdin could cease to be a 
pine because it was transplanted to a friendly soil. 

As he said at Cambridge, upon unveiling the bust 
of Gray, he came to England a kind of distant cousin, 
but as he left he was conscious that he was treated 
as a brother. It has been naturally pleasant for in- 
telligent Englishmen to see a fine specimen of the 
English stock developed under different conditions. , 
It may well stir the just and generous pride of Eng- 
land that there is a Greater Britain, built upon her 
own principles, to which she has been herself not al- 
ways faithful. Yet England is insular and provin- 
cial. JOHN BRIGHT says that she hates foreigners. 
This, indeed, is a quality which partly explains her 
force and ascendency. And it is a peculiar triumph 
to have tamed this hostility, and to have showed her 
a foreigner who compelled her friendly admiration. 

The felicity and grace which Mr. LOWELL has shown 
in all his public addresses in England, and especially 
in the one which is least known in this country, but 
which is most striking and significant of all, that upon 
Democracy, have been remarkable. He is a poet, but 
his characteristic is common-sense, and while charmed 
with the fine thought and insight and gay humor of 
his literary addresses, the most phlegmatic Briton has 
not detected any florid excess. Mr. LOWELL’s charac- 
terizations of CARLYLE and FIELDING and COLERIDGE 
and GRay have been comprehensive and incisive, and 
are among the best things ever said of them, and his 
speeches upon more general occasions have had a sin- 
gular charm of fitness and happy suggestion. He 
leaves England amid general-regret. The Queen is 
known to have spoken of him with sincere esteem. 
The working-men presented him with an address. 
The University of Cambridge heard with emotion his 
simple farewell and acknowledgment of kindness. 
London society has lost one of its most brilliant and 
fascinating figures, and his country welcomes home a 
son who brings new titles to her gratitude. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S DEFEAT. 


As our issue of last week appeared, speaking of Mr. 
GLADSTONE’S continued majority, the news arrived of 
the loss of his majority and the defeat of his admin- 
istration. It did not fall upon any of the great ques- 
tions which have recently excited the country. The 
defeat was not a Parliamentary condemnation of the 
Russian or Egyptian or Irish policy of the Govern- 
ment. It was a question of an increased tax upon 
beer. As Mr. GLADSTONE pointedly said, it was a 
choice between a tax upon alcoholic liquors and upon 
tea and sugar, and the Government preferred to lay it 
upon the intoxicating liquor and not upon the inno- 
cent beverage. But the beer interest is strong. There 
were many Liberals absent. The Parnellites were 
urged to do éverything to defeat the Ministry. Thir- 
ty-nine Parnellites voted against the Government. 
The vote was announced. It was 264 to 252, and the 
greatest of English statesmen, in the moment of avert- 
ing from the country a vast and disastrous war, was 
defeated. | 

The London papers and the country were evident- 
ly amazed and deeply disturbed by the sudden fall 
of the Ministry. This is not surprising, for the situ- 
ation was not assuring. It was not.a defeat upon a 
simple issue between the parties, upon the occurrence 
of which the victorious party would naturally suc- 
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ceed to the control of affairs. It was a defeat brought 
about by a vote which cared nothing for the special 
question involved, but was merely hostile to the Min- 
istry without. being friendly to its natural successors. 
The whole position was false. There were many ap- 
peals upon the Ministry not to resign, and the appeal 
as based upon the duty of forbearance until the 
elections. The plea for forbearance came too late. 
it is perfectly well known that a defeated Ministry 
resigns. If, therefore, the situation is such that their 
resignation at the moment is not desirable for the 
country, it is the duty of the opposition not to defeat 
them, and thereby to demand their resignation. The 
(;LADSTONE government has been overthrown by an 
unnatural alliance, a combination of Tories and of 
Irish Nationalists. The last hold the balance of pow- 
er in the present House of Commons, and vote upon 
every question, however important, not according to 
its merits and its advantage or disadvantage to the 
ceneral interests of the empire which they are con- 
stitutionally chosen to protect, but solely with refer- 
ence to the probable bearing of their vote upon Irish 
interests. 

Mr. GLADSTONE was entirely undisturbed by his 
defeat, and it is now shrewdly suspected that he was 
throughout the master of the situation, and “‘ played 
to lose.” He is thrown out upon a question in which 
he is plainly in the right. He forces the Tories to 
show the country whether and how they can govern. 
He is released from the perplexities of the Irish Coer- 
cion Act, and the Tories are compelled to pursue his 
general foreign policy, and to refrain from taking a 
positive course upon which to appeal to the country. 
As a mere piece of political tactics the resignation is 
consummately skillful, and Mr. GLADSTONE has en- 
abled his party to go into the election with confidence 
and enthusiasm. There is one view of the situation 
in England which is worth remarking: parties are as 
thoroughly organized and party spirit is as warm 
there as here, and party government is as absolute. 
Now a complete party change of administration has 
taken place in England—a change as total as that in 
the United States last March. Yet there is not a post- 
master nor a customs officer in the kingdom who 
trembles. Probably not a hundred changes in the 
civil service will be made. Yet the election will be 
as interesting and as warmly contested as any that 
takes place in this country. The experience of Eng- 
land shows the ineffable absurdity of the theory that 
nobody in this country would care for politics, or 
turn out to vote at an election, if the fate of every 
messenger-boy and coal-heaver and scrubbing-woman 
in the public service did not depend upon a party 
change of administration. 


A USEFUL GLIMPSE. 


GENERAL BRINKERHOFF, of Ohio, who has made a careful 
study of asylums, prisons, and reformatory institutions in 
the Northern States, bas recently returned from a tour of 
observation of similar institutions in the Southern States. 
He is a member of the State Board of Charities in Ohio, and 
his conclusions are worthy of attention as those of an expert 
observer. There is no surer indication of the character of 
the civilization of any community than the condition of its 
penal and charitable institutions, and, as General BRINKER- 
HOFF says, it was not fair to expect to admire the system of 
a region whose convicts were still leased to private service. 

But this vicious practice he found to be rapidly disap- 
pearing everywhere except in Georgia, and he saw much to 
almire in the management of charitable and reformatory 
industrial schools, while the jails were no worse than those 
to which he was accustomed. ‘The insane asylums were 
carefully supervised, and at Tuscaloosa, in Alabama, he 
found a State insane asylum “ worthy of unbounded praise,” 
and fully as good as the best of such institutions in the 
Northern States, while in providing proper employment for 
insane women it is more successful than any asylum that 
he knows. 

Such testimony as this to the actual situation of a part 
of the country whose condition is constantly observed and 
misrepresented by party passion for political purposes !s 
of the highest valne. It justifies the common sympathy 
and confidence which are the vital bonds of the Union. 


OFFICIAL GOOD SENSE. 


SECRETARY WHITNEY is a Secretary of the Navy who cer- 
tainly compares favorably with any recent incumbent of 
that office. His prompt action in the affair of the Isthmus, 

his discreet course in regard to the Dolphin, his dismissal 
of supernnmerarties in the navy-yards, the quiet, alert study 
of the workings of his department, and the evident impres- 
sion which he has produced that he is not to be deceived, 
and proposes to take the great responsibility of his trust, 
are very re-assuring facts in that particular branch of the 
public service. 

The Secretary’s good sense was recently shown in his de- 
cision in the matter of the Marine Baud at Newport. It 
was charged that the band had no right to engage to play 
at the Casino, or public club-house, to the detriment of a 
private band. The Secretary says that there is no law upon 
the subject, but the practice of outside employment of gov- 
ernment bands has become so universal that the compensa- 
tion paid by the government is somewhat determined by 
the usage. The usage, however, is aud must be limited by 
the requirement that government musicians shall not enter 
into unfair competition with private musicians because they 
could afford to ask a lower price, and the Newport case the 
Secretary tinds to go beyond the permissible line. But so 
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long as government musicians rest upon their professional 
ability only, and compete fairly with others in the same oc- 
cupation, no just criticism, he says, can be made upon such a 
method of increasing the limited compensation allowed by 
the government. 

The energy, efficiency, and “level-headedness” of the 
Secretary, with freedom from all suspicion of jobbery or 
of political manipulation in the Navy Department, will 
help the Administration very much more than Mr. Chair- 
man VAN PELT of the Cook County Democratic Commit- 
tee, in Illinois, who storms at the Administration because 
one ee in the appointment of a marshal, can 

arin it. 


GENERAL GRANT’S CANDOR, 


THE extracts which have been published from the, anto- 
biography of General GRANT show the sturdy frankness of 
his character and his sincere desire to state only the truth. 
No pride of consistency or of infallibility prevents his cor- 
rection of any misapprehension or of any statement that 
might produce a wrong impression. This is well illustrated 
by a passage in regard to General ALEXANDER MCCOOK: 


“In an article on the battle of Shiloh, which I wrote for the 
Century Magazine, I stated that General A. McD. McCook, who 
commanded a division of BuELL’s army, expressed some unwilling- 
ness to pursue the enemy on Monday, April 7, because of the con- 
dition of his troops. General Bapgav, in his history, also makes 
the same statement on my authority. Out of justice to General 
McCook and his command, I must say that they left a point twen- 
ty-two miles east of Savannah on the morning of the 6th. From 
‘the heavy rains of a few days previous, and the passage of trains 
and artillery, the roads were necessarily deep in mud, which made 
marching slow. The division had not only marched through this 
mud the day before, but it had been in the rain all night without 
rest. It was engaged in the battle of the second day, and did as 
good service as its position allowed. In fact, an opportunity oc- 
curred for it to perform a conspicuous act of gallantry which elicit- 
ed the highest commendation from division commanders in the 
Army of the Tennessee. General Saerman, in both his memoirs 
and report, makes mention of this fact. General McCook himself 
belonged to a family which furnished many volunteers to the army. 
I refer to these circumstances with minuteness because I did Gen- 
eral McCook injustice in my article in the Century, though not to 
the extent one would suppose from the public press. I am not 
willing to do any one an injustice, and if convinced that I have 
done one, I am always willing to make the fullest admission.” 


General GRANT’S autobiography will be a work of singn- 
lar interest and value, not only as a record of achievement, 
but as an illustration of character. 


TURN ON THE LIGHT. 


It was long since discovered that light is the best police. 
If the merchant leaves a gas jet brightly burning, he may 
dispense with bull-dogs and iron shutters. “Turn on the 
light” is an exhortation to purification. To shed light is 
to expose corruption and to send thieves and swindlers 
flying. Let us apply this conservative force to the subject 
which now commands universal attention, that of appoint- 
ment to office. 

The appointing power, whether the President, or Secre- 
tary, or whoever he may be, when making a selection for 
office, except when a man’s public standing is the explana- 
tion and justification of his appointment, depends upon ad- 
vice. He exercises his responsibility npon the counsel of 
others. Let us turn on the light, and know who they are. 
No man ought to ask for an appointment of which he is 
ashamed, and therefore he ought not to be unwilling to 
have it known that be has asked for it. Let the letters 
and signatures to petitions of those who solicit place for 
themselves or others be published, or registered so as to be 


accessible. 


MARTIN VAN BUREN, according to a story which is not 
improbable, signed every petition that was brought to him, 
but he privately informed the appointing power that his own 
name was not to be regarded, but that the name SMITH VAN 
BuREN at the foot of a letter meant MARTIN VAN BUREN. 
Another eminent public man in New York signed every 
petition, and wrote a letter for every applicant who asked. 
But he also had a private understanding with the appoint- 
ing officers that when he really wished the applicant to 
succeed he would write a private note. This is a familiar 
part of the whole impostnre and outrage of the system of 
appointment by “inflooence.” Let us turn on a little more 
light, and see who it is that asks for the appointments that 
ought not to be made, and the kind of recommendations 
that are given. When a man knows that his letter or his 
name to a petition to appoinp-somebody to serve the public 
yill be seen by the public for whom he undertakes to speak, 
he will be a little careful. Turn on the light. 


MR. PARNELL AND THE CABINET CRISIS. 


A LONDON correspondent of the Evening Post has had an 
interesting conversation with Mr. PARNELL, who “said, tri- 
umphantly, ‘ By last night’s division we have taught a les- 
son to all future cabinets; we have got rid of the present 
one, with its successive failures of FORSTER, TREVELYAN, 
and SPENCER; we have saved the only remaining industry 
of Ireland, whiskey, and we have put ar end to coercion 
forever”” He said, further, what will, perhaps—but only 
perhaps — please the Tories, “We will give them a fair 
trial” ; and Mr. PARNELL evidently feels that he will hold 
the balance of power, and defeat any Ministry of any party 
which does not accept his terms. 

His theory is that no government, not even that of 
GLADSTONE and BRIGHT, nor of any English friends of Ire- 
land, would give the necessary relief to that country. Pre- 
cisely what that relief is he does not say. But it may be 
safely assumed tha’ so long as the manufacture and con- 
sumption of whiskey is the chief industry of the island, its 
radical relief will be delayed. One other thing, also, is tol- 
erably clear. If, by any chance, the Tories should carry 
the country and control the new Parliament, they would 
not be more friendly to Ireland than the Liberals have 


we ritish cabinet which should propose to put Ireland 
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upon the same independent footing toward the empire as 
Canada, would probably create an Irish party, and divide 
the present opposition. But it wonld not satisfy the Irish 
extremists, who would be very powerful, as extremists un- 
der such circumstances always are, and it would hardly 
command the approval of England. Mr. PARNELL’s game 
depends for success upon the irreconcilable hostility of 
English parties toward each other. But the essential con- 
servatism of the country could easily develop a resistless 
combination against any substantial rupture of the empire. 
Mr. PARNELL’s position will make the situation more inter- 
esting. . 


PERSONAL, 


Tae award of the medal of honor for painting to M. Boreverrav 
was a surprise to most of his friends. They supposed that he had 
received it years ago. He has waited long, but it has comeaat last. 

—aA visitor to the Sultan notices his red Turkish cap, his pale 
and expressive face, his dark but somewhat mournful eyes, and 
his carefully clipped beard and mustache as true Oriental features ; 
but his well-chosen clothes and elegant patent-leather boots come 
from the workshop of some well-known Parisian artist, who takes 
care that his imperial customer keeps pace with every change in 
the fashions of the day. | 

—Mr. Henry Irvine has “intimated his desire” to subscribe 
$250 to a fund for a memorial tablet to the late Frepericx J. 
Faraus (Hugh Conway) in Bristol Cathedral. | 

—Mr. Henry M. Strantry has been addressing a meeting of the 
Baptist Missionary Society in London. He said that one of the 
most interesting books he could write would be the true story of a 
missionary’s life in Africa. He thought he could do it, because he 
was unpreftidiced and unbiassed. The society'should not send 
young missionaries to Africa without teaching them how to learn 
practical life. It should advise them how to keep their health, for 
the climate of Africa was not half so dangerous as: many parts of 
the Southern States of America, and much cooler than-the room 
in which he was speaking. What was the vajue of a dead mis- 
sionary any more than of any other dead man? Dr. Livenestonr 
was for six years without one grain of medicine, eating corncobs 
with teeth so loose that he might have plucked them ont, and a few 
green bananas. He lived to his sixty-first year, and was perpetually 
talking of the beauties of Africa. 


—Says the Atheneum: “ All the able American painters seem 


to study in Paris.” | 
—Professor Huxtry unveiled the statue of Mr. Darwin in the 
British Museum on the 9th of June. The best part of his life has 
been devoted to unveiling Mr. Darwin himself. 
—Lady Brassty’s entertainments are the scenes of varied di- 


versions. Those of her guests who like music hear plenty of it; 


those of them who like dancing are provided with an excellent 
floor ; those who like pictures and sculpture can satisfy themselves 
by looking around them. 

—“ All the papers,” says the London Wor/d, “have been prais- 
ing Mr. ABBEyY’s ‘ An Old Song’ at the Institute.” 

—Bishop Cotenso is dead, but his heirs are alive, and they have 
served a written notice upon the Boer Commission to quit some 
land in South Africa which they claim to be their property4 

—A child playing with matches caused the destruction of 232 
houses in the Hungarian village of Nemedi. The entire popula- 
tion has been made bankrupt thereby. | 

—Mr. Heary, one of the Irish members of Parliament, has been 
telling the citizens of Belfast that he expects to “ coalesce” with 
the Ulster Tories, because, in the first place, they were an ex- 
tremely harmless party. Their fangs had been drawn. They were 
perhaps the most stupid party ever returned. In the House of 
Commons they were absolutely harmless. They counted merely 
as heads in the lobby, but for brains—well, he would not talk 
about them. Were their brains to be converted into Lirria’s ex- 
tract of meat, they would not give political intelligénce to a baby 
three years old. 

—Oscar Witpr’s mother, Lady Wine, has been recording her 
impressions of various matters. The idyllic type of Tennyson and 
Cuares Kinasiry no longer exists in England, which has only two 
classes—masters and slaves. Rusktn is the literary head of Eng- 
land in the present age. The Lutheran religion of Denmark is 
simply a gentlemanly repugnance to coarse, vulgar crime. 

—When the distinguished naturalist Frank Buckianp lay dying 
he said: “ God is so good, so very good, to the little fishes, I do not 
believe he would let their inspector suffer shipwreck at last. I am 
going a long journey, where I think I shall see a great many curious 
animals. This journey J must go alone.” 

—Victor Hveo has left a great fortune—$#600,000 on deposit 


with the RoruscuiLps, and a larger sum in the Bank of Belgium, | 


together with real estate in Paris and Germany, and his very valu- 
able copyrights. He must have been worth at least $2,000,000. 

—The unfinished statue of Satwon P. Cuase, modelled by the 
late CrarK Mitts in Washington, has been sold for its value as 
old metal. There are several statues in Central Park that would 
serve a similar purpose admirably. 

—In a recent lecture at Vassar College, on Founder’s Day, Mr. 
Mark Twain informed his audience that his usual price was $500, 
but that he wonld do the work on that occasion for fifty cents, 
and “‘take the other $449 50 out in looking at the girls,” 

—The Duke of Argyll has been suffering much pain with gout 
in his right arm. : 

—The approaching departure from Boston of Mr. Jamxs R. Os- 
Goop is made the occasion of a hearty expression of the esteem in 
whieh he is held by his old townsmen. The Advertiser says : “ The 
aims of all the firms with which Mr. Osaoop has been connected 
have been conspicuously high. Those who have: had. dealings 
with them in a business way, and those who have only watched for 
the books bearing their imprint, have had abundant evidence of 
this, and it is a well-appreciated fact in the knowledge of authors 
that Mr. Oseoon’s urbanity, consideration, and liberality have gone 
far to make such accusations as once were common against pub- 
lishers seem impossible and malicious.” The first public announce- 
ment of Mr. Oseoon’s intentions was made by himself in a letter 
to the Advertiser, as follows: “ Permit me to state that I am at 
present awaiting here the. final settlement of the affairs of the late 
firm of James R. Oscoon & Co. When that shall be accomplished 
I expect to remove to New York, and to become connected with 
Messrs. Harper & Brotners, who, upon learning of my recent 
business misfortune, with charaeteristic hospitality promptly re- 
“6a an offer made me several years ago of a position in their 

ouse.’ 

—The Ithaca Journal says: “ As is generally known to all Cor- 
nell students and Ithaca people, the article in Harprr’s MaGaZzIne 
last winter on ‘The House of Orange’ was from the able pen of 
Professor W. T. [kwetr. Among the many compliments that 
have been paid Professor Hewerr was one received the other day 
from. her Royal Highness the: Grand-Duchess of Saxe-Weimar. 
The Grand-Duchess is a sister to the present King of Holland, and 
belongs to the house ef Orange. She expresses her satisfaction 
at the manner in which the subject is treated, as placing a matter 
of Dutch history before the world in a pleasing and truthful light. 
She is also highly pleased with the engravings that were given to 


illustrate the subject.” 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


James Lowet was born in 1819, in the charming old 
house known as Elmwood, in Cambridge, which he inherited, and 
in which he has lived ever since, except during his three visits to 
Europe. He graduated at Harvard in 1838, and entered on life 
in what was then perhaps one of the most homogeneous commu- 
nities in the civilized world. Massachusetts, when he first saw the 
light in it, had ceased for nearly two centuries to receive accessions 
to its population from Europe or from the other colonies ; and the 
people had in that period undergone a process of religious and 
political training which resulted in producing a very distinctly 
marked type of character. The manners were simple, though 
there was in Boston a good deal of what in that day was consider- 
ed luxury. -The nearest approach to inequality of conditions 
showed itself in the popular reverence for scholarship, of which the 
clergy, as ex officio scholars, got the largest share, and, in fact, 
formed a sort of intellectual aristocracy. Mr. Lowexv’s father was 
one of them, but he had a line of ancestry distinguished both in 
law and theology. The State, too, when he was born, was still in 
the trading and farming stage. Boys who got tired of agriculture, 
and wanted to make their fortunes, went to sea, and the rich men 
made their money in shipping. Mannfactures on a great scale 
were unknown, or had not yet created the demand for labor which 
has since almost half filled the State with foreigners, and trans- 
formed its society. There 
was still @mong the people 
an almost perfect commu- 
nity of traditions, manners, 
and ideals, united with a 
very high average of intel- 
ligence. Mr. Low& t, in il- 
lustration of the seclusion 
they had enjoyed, tells of 
the curiosity with which 
he, when a young man, ex- 
amined the first Irishman 
he had ever seen. Of that 
quaint, unique, original 
New England, now so near- 
ly vanished, he and: Dr. 
are among literary 
men the only genuine sur- 
viving products. Both be- 
long to what Dr. Hotmss 
has called “the, Brahmin 
caste,” and both have the 
pride of race and traditions 
which the long separation 
of their forefathers from 
the rest of the world so 
naturally generated. 

When Mr. Lowe tt left 
college he found himself in 
the midst of the Transcend- 
ental movement, and was 
profoundly stirred by the 
new gospel which Emer- 
son was then preaching. 
It sounded in his list 
ening ears like a trumpet 
call to new duties and ef- 
forts. The air was full of 
impending change, nobody 
knew exactly of what na- 
ture. But among the young- 
er generation there was a 
deep-seated belief that by 
simply taking thought the 
world could be vastly and 
suddenly improved. The 
old theological view, too, of 
life here as a preparation 
simply for life hereafter 
was rudely and perma- 
nently shaken, and the in- 
tellectual youth were filled 
with a new hope of making 
much of this present life 
fur its own sake. 

The movement does not 
seem to have taken hold 
of Mr. Lowett’s imagina- 
tion on the religious side ; 
on the politiéal side it 
did. Slavery was then rap- 
idly becoming a qiestiou 
which political moralists 
had-to handle, and poets be- 
gan to get inspiration from. 
It was probably through it 
that he first became a poli- 
tivian. It drew from him 
some of his earliest and best 
literary efforts, and; above 
all, that masterpiece of 


Between 1840 and 1848 the 
Abolitionists got constant 
and effective support from 
his pen, though he never 
formally enrolled himself 
amongst them. Some iim- 
promptu verses of his, in 
the style of the Fable for Critics, describing in a comic vein the 
leaders of the movement, were read at the Antislavery Bazar in 
Boston in 1846, and-were admirable bits of humorous character- 
ization. They were printed at the time, but have never appeared 
in any collected edition of his works. In fact, it was the humor 
rather than “the falsehood of extremes” which most touched his 
fancy in dealing with enthusiasts, as the late Sreruen Foster. His 
“ Anti-Texas” was perhaps the most powerful protest of that day 
against the annexation of that State for pro-slavery purposes. As 
late as 1848 he apostrophized Witt1am Lioyp Garrison in some 
noble and well-known lines, suggested by Harrison Gray Oris's 
account of his first discovery of the Liberal and its editor in “an 
obscure hole.” It is proposed to place the first stanza as an in- 
scription.on the pedestal of Garrison’s statue shortly to be erect- 
ed in Boston: 


“In a small chamber, friendless and unscen, 
Toiled o'er his types one poor, unlearned young man. 
The place was dark, unfurnitured, and mean, 
Yet there the freedom of a race began.” 

Among Mr. Lowz 1's latest literary contributions to the anti- 
slavery cause was a series of articles in the London Daily Newa, 
furnished at CaarLes Dickens's request when that paper was 
started under his management. They ceased when Dickens 
abdicated, and, as they were not signed, attracted comparatively 
little attention, but would now have considerable historic value. 


WEEKLY. 


After Mr. Lowetu’s return from his first visit to Europe, in 1851, 
he turned more distinctly than before to pure literature as a pur- 
suit. He delivered a course of lectures on the British poets, in 
Boston, in the winter of 1854-5, and in the latter year, on the re- 
tirement of Mr. LoycreLiow, was appointed Professor of Belles 
Lettres and Modern Languages in Harvard College—an office which 
he retained until he went as Minister to Spain in 1877. He be- 
came editor of the Atlantic Monthly shortly after it was founded 
in 1857, and gave it a momentum which it retained for some time 
after he left it in 1862. But although he was a good editor, and 
had in a high degree that most valuable of the editorial faculties 
—the faculty of discovering and stimulating good writers—the 
work was harness, and harness he never could bear in the literary 
field. He afterward, for a short period, assumed the editorship 
of the North American Review conjointly with Mr. Cuarves Extor 
Norton, but Mr. Norton had the laboring oar. Mr. Lows.u's 
share of the work consisted mainly in the contribution of articles 
on various literary topics, many of which were afterward collected 
in two volumes of essays entitled, respectively, Among my Books 
and My Study Windows. 

His life between his retirement from the Adlantic Monthly and 
his going to Europe again in 1872 was passed in the duties of his 
professorship, combined with great literary activity and voracious 
reading in the delightful old house at Elmwood. He is probably 
one of the few men of mature age in our day who can read stead- 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL.—PuoroGrarnep sy Bassano, or Lonvoy. 


ily in one book twelve or sixteen hours at a stretch, and remem- 
ber what he reads, and put it away for future use within easy 
reach. In fact, his memory has almost as much retentiveness as 
Macau cay’s, and if it had been drilled in the historical as much as 
in the literary field, would perhaps have made as deep a popu- 
lar impression. Its extraordinary excellence has, indeed, one 
might almost say, damaged his prose by excess of erudition. The 
allusiveness of Mr. Lowe.’s literary criticism sometimes makes a 
burden which the unlearned reader finds it hard to carry. 

In spite of the dying out of Mr. Lowetw’s formal relations with 
the antislavery movement, his interest in politics as the nation 
drifted toward the war never flagged, and he watched the outbreak 
and progress of hostilitities with painful interest, intensified by per- 
sonal losses on the battle-field. He received many visits, too, during 
and after the conflict, from wandering Englishmen, whose criticism 
had still at that period a good deal of patronage in it, which sorely 
tried American souls, like Mr. Lowe.v’s, found it hard to bar. His 
impatience with it at last found expression in an article in the A¢- 
lantic Monthly, which afterward became famous on both sides of the 
water, “ On a certain Condescension in Foreigners.” It begot, too, 
combined with the conduct of the British government during the 
war, an alienation of feeling from the mother-country which, if he 
had continued his secluded life in Cambridge, might have ended in 
settled Anglophobia. With what absorbing and passionate inter- 
est the war and its consequences had taken hold of his imagina- 
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tion was shown in those splendid and well-known bursts of lyric 
fervor, his three Memorial Odes, and that written for thc com. 
memoration at Harvard of the graduates who fell in the fie}, os 
well as in the acute and touching tribute to the character of 
Aprauam contained in his recent lecture on “ Democra,-,” 
in England. 
The professorship which he held down to his departure for Sp»j; 
he filled with remarkable success. He was a great favorite With 
the under-graduates, owing to the unfailing courtesy of his manner: 
the total absence of all use of authority in the lecture-room, a), 
his undisguised admiration of youth and freshness, which, it uso; 
to be jokingly said, made it very hard for him to give a low mari 
to a good-looking, well-mannered young fellow.’ At the recitation: 
too, his marvellous fullness of knowledge constantly found vent j:, 
talks on the book or topic under examination, which were in 1). 
highest degree stimulating as well as interesting. He had also th» 
great advantage in the students’ eyes—which all the professors di\| 
not share—of being considered a thorough man of the world. wj). 
was familiar with life and manners outside the college yard, |!» 
was, in other words, besides being a great scholar, something whic; 
many of them would sooner be than great scholars. His love of 
the town of Cambridge, his birth-place and home, was almost 
fervent, and he loved to cultivate it by recalling the place when i: 
was simply a large village, forming a kind of appendage to thc 
University, and communicating with Boston only twice a day by « 
lumbering stage, when Ij 
vard was little better thi), 
a high school, in which rea! 
“boys” could graduate at 
- sixteen, and the quaint or 
eccentric characters 
growth was possible 
in the isolation of the day. 
before railroads were met 
daily in the streets. Thc 
surrounding scenery, and 
especially the banks of the 
Charles, delighted him, and 
until he went abroad he 
liked to indulge in not 
wholly jocose comparisons 
of Cambridge views witly 
the most famous of the Old 
World. 

When appointed Minis- 
ter to Spain by the Hayes 
administration in 1877 he 
had already reached the ave 
when men find it difficult to 
make new friends, and the 
ranks of the old ones begin 
to be sensibly thinned. The 
tendency to live in his li- 
brary at Elmwood and to 
see but little society was 
becoming more and more 
marked. His sense of the 
ravages death had made in 
his circle was touchingly 
expressed in the exquisite 
tribute to the memory ot 
his early and_ intimate 
friend, Epmunp Quincy, 
who died in 1871. 

He says, apostrophizing 
Bankside, the Quincy home- 
stead at Dedham: 

“I christened you in happier 
days, before 

These gray forebodings on 

my brow were seen ; 

You are still lovely in your 

new-leaved green: 

The brimming river soothe: 

his grassy shore ; 

The bridge is there; the 

rock with lichens hoar; 

And the same shadows op 

the water lean, 

Oatlasting us. Llow many 

graves between 

That day and this! How 

many shadows more 

Darken my beart, their sub- 

stance from these eyes 

Hidden forever! So our 

world is made 

Of life and death com- 

mingled ; and the sighs 

Outweigh the smiles, in 

equal balance laid. 

What compensation ? None 

save that the Allwise 

So schools us to love things 

that can not fade.” 

His acceptance of thie 
Spanish mission seemed, 
therefore, in all respects to 
promise a happy and stim- 
ulating change in his life; 
but his residence at Madrid 
was a sad disappointment, 
owing to the prolonged and 
dangerous illness of Mrs. 
His transfer to 
London was in all respects 
cheering. His fame as a 
poet and as the foremost 
American man of letters 
had preceded him, but Eng- 

lishmen knew little or nothing of the extraordinary social gifts 
which life in London afterward brought to light. He was well 
known in Boston, of course, as a talker of remarkable powers ; and 
the friends who saw him preside on such occasions as the Phi Beta 
Kappa dinners knew what a master of after-dinner oratory he was. 
But long familiarity had robbed such occasions as these of most 
of their stimulating effect. It was not until he found himself 
in representing not only the United States, but American lit- 
erature and ideas in the face of that extraordinary combina- 
tion of talent and accomplishment which London supplies, that 
his remarkable social gifts were fully displayed. His occasional 
speeches surprised and charmed the British public by their fullness 
of knowledge, grace of style, and perfection of taste. Probably 
no presentation of American ideas on government in its relation 
to the individual man or on the future of universal suffrage was 
so complete and satisfactory as his address on “ Democracy,” of 
which we have already spoken. In fact, it might be said, without 
doing injustice to his predecessors, that he was the first official en- 
voy ever sent from this country to the English people, as distin- 
guished from the English government. There was happily but lit- 
tle diplomatic work for him to do during his term of office. He 
had the nobler and more useful task of so commending American 
standards to the British public as to make all differences between 
the two nations less probable, and if differences did arise, to light 
en the labors of all future peace-makers. E. L. GopKIN. 
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By BRET HARTE. 


CHAPTER III.—{ Continued.) 


Marvsa had barely entered the dark corridor when she came 
upon the visitor—a gray, hard-featured man of sixty—who had 
evidently entered without ceremony. “I see you did not wait to 
be announced,” she said, sweetly. ‘“ My mother will be flattered 
by your impatience. You will find her in the patio.” 

“‘Pereo did not announce me, as he was probably still under the 
effect of the aguardiente he swallowed yesterday,” said the Doctor, 
dryly. “I met him outside the tienda on the highway the other 
night talking to a pair of cut-throats that I would shoot on sight.” 

“The mayordomo has many purchases to make, and must meet a 
great many people,” said Maruja. “What would you? We can 
not select his acquaintances; we can hardly choose our own,” she 
added, sweetly. 

The Doctor hesitated as if to reply, and then, with a grim 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


“TWO OR THREE OF THESE GROUPS HAD RESOLVED THEMSELVES INTO DETACHED COUPLES.” 


“‘Good-morning,” passed on toward the patio. Maruja did not 
follow him. Her attention was suddenly absorbed by a hitherto 
unnoticed motionless figure that seemed to be hiding in the shadow 
of an angle of the passage as if waiting for her to pass. The 
keen eyes of the daughter of Joseph Saltonstall were not deceived. 
She walked directly toward the figure, and said, sharply, “‘ Pereo!” 

The figure came hesitatingly forward into the light of the grated 
window. It was that of an old man, still tall and erect, though 
the hair had disappeared from his temples, and hung in two or 
three straight, long, dark elf-locks on his neck. His face, over 
which one of the bars threw a sinister shadow, was the yellow of a 
dried tobacco leaf, and veined as strongly. Tis garb was a strange 
mingling of the vaquero and the ecclesiastic—velvet trousers, open 
from the knee down, and fringed with bullion buttons; a broad 
red sash around his waist, partly hidden by a long straight cha- 
queta, with a circular sacerdotal cape of black broadcloth slipped 
over his head through a slit-like opening braided with gold. His 
restless yellow eyes fell before the young girl's, and the stiff, var- 
nished, hard-brimmed sombrero he held in his wrinkled hands 
trembled. 

“You are spying again, Pereo,” said Maruja, in another dialect 


than the one she had used to her mother. “It is unworthy of my 


father’s trusted servant.” 


* 
ray 4 


“It is that man—that coyote, Doiia Maruja, that is unworthy of 
your father, of your mother, of you /’’ he gesticulated, in a fierce 
whisper. “I, Pereo, do not spy, | I follow, follow the track of the 
prowling, stealing brute until I run himdown. Yes, it was 7, Pereo, 
who warned your father he would not be content with the half of 
the land he stole! It was I, Pereo, who warned your mother that 


each time he trod the soil of La Mision Perdida he measured the 


land he could take away!” He stopped pantingly, with the insané 
abstraction of a fixed idea glittering in his eyes. 


“And it was you, Pereo,” she said, caressingly, laying her soft 


hand on his heaving breast—“ you who carried me in your, arms 
when I was a child. It was you, Pereo, who took me before you 


on your pinto horse to the rodeo, when no one knew it but our- 


selves, my Pereo, was it not?” He nodded his head violently. “It 
was you who showed me the gallant caballeros, the Pachecos, the 
Castros, the Alvarados, the Estudillos, the Peraltas, the Vallejos.” 
His head kept time with each name as the fire dimmed in his wet 
eyes. ‘You made me promise I would not forget them for the 
Americanos who were here. Good! That was years ago. I am 
older now. Ihave seen many Antericans. Well, I am still free!” 

He caught her hand, and raised it to his lips with a gesture 
almost devotional. His eyes softened; as the exaltation. of pas- 
sion passed, his voice dropped into the querulousness of privi- 
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legedage. “Ah, yes! you, the first-born, the heir- 
ess—of a verity, ves!. You were ever a Guitier- 
rez. But the others? Eh, where are they now? 
And it was always: ‘Eh, Pereo, what shall we 
do today? Pereo, good Pereo, we are asked to 
ride here and there; we are expected to visit the 
new people in the vallev—what say vou, Pereo? 
Who shall we dine to-day?’ Or, ‘ Inquire me of 
this or that strange caballero, and if we may 
speak.’ Ah, it is but yesterday that Amita 
would say, ‘ Lend me thine own horse, Pereo, that 
I may outstrip. this swaggering Americano that 
clings ever to my side,’ ha! ha! Or the grave 
Dorotea would whisper, ‘Convey to this Sefior 
Presumptuous Pomposo that the daughters of 
Guitierrez do not ride alone with stranggp. Or 
even the little Liseta would say, he! be! ‘ Why 
does the stranger press my foot im his great hand 
when he helps me into the saddle? Tell him 
that is not the way, Pereo.” Ha! ha!” He 
laughed childishly, and stopped. “And why 
does Sefiorita Amita now—look—complain that 
Pereo, old Pereo, comes between her and this 
Sefior Raymord—the maquivista? Eh, and why 
does she, the lady mother, the Castellana, shut 
Pereo from her councils ¥” he went on, with ris- 
ing excitement. -“‘ What are these secret meet- 
ings, eh ?—what these appointments, alone with 
this Judas—without the family—without me /” 

“ Hearken, Pereo,” said the young girl, again 
Jaying her hand on the old man’s shoulder, “ you 
have spoken truly; but you forget—the vears 

These are no longer strangers ; old friends 
have gone; these have taken their place. My fa- 
ther forgave the Doctor, why can not you? For 
the rest, believe in me—me—Maruja”—she dra- 
matically touched her heart over the internation- 
al complications of the letters of Captain Carroll 
and Peralta. “I will see that the family honor 
does not suffer. And now, good Pereo, calm thy- 
self. Not with aguardiente, but with a bottle of 
old wine from the Mission refectory, that I will 
send to thee. It was given to me by thy friend 
Padre Miguel, and is from the old vines that were 
here. Courage, Pereo! And thou sayest that 
Amita ,complains that thou comest between her 
and Raymond. So! What matter? Let it 
cheer thy heart te know that I have summoned 
the Peraltas, the Pachecos, the Estudillos, all thy 
old friends, to dine here to-day. Thou wilt hear 
the old names, even if the faces are young to 
thee. Courage! Do thy duty, old friend; let 
them see that the hospitality of La Mision Per- 
dida does not grow old, if its mayordomo does. 
Faguita will bring thee the wine. No, not that 
way; thou needest not pass the patio, nor meet 
that man again. Here, give me thine hand ; I will 
lead thee. It trembles, Pereo! These are not 
the sinews that only two years ago pulled down 
the bull at Soquel with thy single lasso. Why, 
look, I can drag thee—ésee!” and with a light 
laugh and a boyish gesture she half pulled, half 
dragged him along, until their voices were lost in 
the dark corridor. 

Maruja kept her word. When the sun began 
to cast long shadows along the veranda, not 
only the outer shell of La Mision Perdida, but 
the dark inner heart of the old casa, stirred with 
awakened life. Single horsemen and carriages 
began to arrive; and mingled with the modern 
turn-outs of the home party and the neighboring 
Americans, were a few of the cumbrous vehicles 
and chariots of fifty vears age, drawn by gayly 
trapped mules with bizarre postilions, and occa- 
sionally an outrider. Dark faces looked from 
the balcony of the patio, a light cloud of cigar- 
ette smoke made the dark corridors the more ob- 
scure, and mingled with the forgotten incense. 
Bare-headed pretty women with roses starring 
their dark hair wandered with childish curiosity 
along the broad veranda and in and out of the 
French windows that opened upon the grand sa- 
Joon. Scrupulously shaved men with olive com- 
plexion, stout men with accurately curving whisk- 
ers meeting at their dimpled chins, lounged about 
with a certain unconscious dignity that made 
them contentedly indifferent to any novelty of 
their surroundings. For a while the two races 
kept mechanically apart; but through the tact- 
ful gallantry of Garnier, the cynical familiarity 
of Raymond, and the impulsive recklessness of 
Aladdin, who had forsaken his enchanted palace 
on the slightest of invitations, and returned with 
the party in the hope of again seeing the Prin- 
cess of China, an interchange of civilities, of gal- 
Jantries, and even of confidences, at last took 
place. Jovita Castro had heard (who had not ?) 
of the wonders of Aladdin’s palace, and was it 
of actual truth that the ladies had a bouquet and 
a fan to match their dress presented to them 
every morning, and that the gentlemen had a 
champagne cocktail sent to their rooms before 
breakfast? “Just you come, miss, and bring 
your father and your brothers, and stay a week, 
and you'll see,” responded Aladdin, gallantly. 
“Hold on! What’s your father’s first’ name ? 
T’ll send a team over there for you to-mor- 


-row.” “And is it true that you frightened the 


handsome Captain Carroll away from Amita?” 
said Dolores Briones over the edge of her fan 
to Raymond. “Perfectly,” said Raymond, with 
ingenuous frankness. “I made it a matter of 
life or death. He was a soldier, and naturally 
preferred the former as giving him a better 
chance for promotion.” “Ah! we thought it 
was Maruja you liked best.” “That was two 
years ago,” said Raymond, gravely. “And you 
Americanos can change in that time?” “I have 
just experienced that it can be done in less,” 
he responded over the fan, with bewildering sig- 
nificance. Nor were these confidences confined 
to only one nationality. “I always thought you 
Spanish gentlemen were very dark, and wore 


‘long mustaches and a cloak,” said pretty little 


Miss Walker, gazing frankly into the smooth 
round face of the eldest Pacheco—“ why, you are 
as fairasIam.” “EafI tink that, I am forever 
mizzarable,” he replied, with grave melancholy. 
In the dead siivuce that followed Le was enabled 
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to make his decorous point. “ Because I shall 
not ezcape ze fate of Narcissus.” Mr. Buchanan, 
with the unrestrained and irresponsible enjoy- 
ment of a traveller, entered fally into the spirit 
of the scene. He even found words of praise for 
Aladdin, whose extravagance had at first seemed 
to him almost impieus, “Eb, but I’m not pre- 
pared to say he is a fool, either,” he remarked 
to his friend the San Francisco banker. ‘ Those 
who try to pick him up.for one,” returned the 
banker, “ will find themselves mistaken. His is 
the prodigality that loosens others’ purse — 
besides his own. Everybody contents hi 

with criticising his way of spending money, bat 
is ready to follow his way of making it.” 

The dinner was more formal, and when the 
mistress of the house, massive in black silk, vel- 
vet, and gold embroidery, moved like a pageant 
to the head of her table, where she remained like a 
sacerdotal effigy, not even the presence of the prac- 
tical Scotchman at her side could remove the pre- 
vailing sense of restraint. For a while the con- 
versation of the relatives might have been brought 
with them in their antique vehicles of fifty years 
ago, so faded, so worn, and so springless it was. 
General Pico related the festivities at Monterey on 
the occasion of the visit of Sir George Simpson ear- 
ly in the present century, of which he was an eye- 
witness, with great precision of detail. Don Juan 
Estudillo was comparatively frivolous with an- 
ecdotes of Louis Philippe, whom he had seen in 
Paris. Far-seeing Pedro Guitierrez was gloomily 
impressed with a Mongolian invasion of Califor- 
nia by the Chinese, in which the prevailing reli- 
gion would be supplanted by heathen temples, 
and polygamy engrafted on the Constitution. 
Everybody agreed, however, that the vital ques- 
tion of the hour was the settlement of land titles 
—Americans who claimed under pre-emption and 
the native holders of Spanish grants were equal- 
ly of the opinion. In the midst of this the mu- 
sical voice of Maruja was heard asking, “ What 
is a tramp?” 

Raymond on her right was ready, but not con- 
clusive. A tramp, if he could sing, would be a 
troubadour ; if he could pray, would be a pilgrim 
friar—in either case a natural object of womanly 
solicitude. But as he could do neither, he was 
simply a curse. 

“And you think that is not an object of wo- 
manly solicitude? But that does not tell me what 
he is.” 

A dozen gentlemen, swept in the radius of 
those softly inquiring eyes, bere started to ex- 
plain. From them it appeared that there was 
no such thing in California as a tramp, and there 
were also a dozen varieties of tramps in Califor- 


nia. 

“But is he always very uncivil?” asked Ma- 
ruja. 

Again there were conflicting opinions. You 
might have to shoot him on sight, and you might 
have him invariably run from you. When 
question was finally settled, Maruja was found 
to have become absorbed in conversation with 
some one else. 

Amita, a taller copy of Maruja, and more regu- 
larly beautiful, bad built up a little pile of bread- 
crumbs between herself and Raymond, and was 
listening to him with a certain shy, girlish interest 
that was as inconsistent with the serene regular- 
ity of her face as Maruja’s self- , subtle 
intelligence was incongruous to her youthful fig- 
ure. Raymond’a voice, when he addressed Amita, 
was low and earnest; not from any significance 
of matter, but from its frank, confidential quality. 

“They are discussing the new railroad project, 
and your relations are all opposed to it; to-mor- 
row they will each apply privately to Aladdin for 
the privilege of subscribing.” 

“I have never seen a railroad,” said Amita, 
slightly coloring ; “ but you are an engineer, and 
I know they must be something very clever.” 

Notwithstanding the coolness of the night, a 
full moon drew the guests to the veranda, where 
coffee was served, and where, mysteriously muf- 
fled in cloaks and shawls, the party took upon it- 
self the appearance of groups of dominoed mas- 
queraders, scattered along the veranda and on the 
broad steps of the porch in gypsy-like encamp- 
ments, from whose cloaked shadow the moonlight 
occasionally glittered upon a varnished boot or 
peeping satin slipper. Two or three of these 
groups had resolved themselves into detached 
couples, who wandered down the acacia walk to 
the sound of a harp in the grand saloon, or the 
occasional uplifting of a thin Spanish tenor. 
Two of these couples were Maruje and Garnier, 
fullowed by Amita and Raymond. 

“ You are restless to-night, Maruja,” said Amita, 
shyly endeavoring to make a show of keeping up 
with her sister’s boyish stride,in spite of Ray- 
mond’s reluctance, “ You are paying for your 
wakefulness to-day.” 

The same idea passed through the minds of 
both men—she was missing the excitement of 
Captain Carroll’s presence. 

“ The air is so refreshing away from the house,” 
responded Maruja, with a bright energy that be- 
lied any suggestion of fatigue or moral disquietude. 
“Tm tired of running against those turtle-doves 
in the walks and bushes. Let us keep on to the 
Jane. If you are tired, Mr. Raymond will give 
you his arm.” 

They kept on, led by the indomitable little fig- 
ure, who, for once, did not seem to linger over the 
attentions, both piquant and tender, with which 
Garnier improved his opportunity. Given a shad- 
owy lane, a lovers’ moon, a pair of bright and not 
unkindly eyes, a charming and not distant figure 
—what more could he want? Yet he wished she 
hadn’t walked so fast. One might be vivacious, 
audacious, brilliant, at an Indian trot, but im- 
passioned—never! The pace increased; they 
were actually hurrying. More than that, Maruja 
had struck into a little trot, her lithe body sway- 
ing from side to side, her little feet straight 
as an arrow before her, accompanying herself 
With @ quaint musical chaut which, she obliging- 


ly explained, had been taught her as a child by 
Pereo. They stopped only at the hedge where 
she had that morning encountered the tramp. 

There is little doubt that the rest of the party 
was disconcerted—Amita, whose figure was not 
adapted to this Cumilla-like exercise ; Raymond, 
who was annoyed at the poor girl’s discomfiture ; 
and Garnier, who had lost a golden opportunity, 
with the faint suspicion of having looked ridicu- 
lous. Only Maruja’s eves, or rather the eyes of 
her lamented father, seemed to enjoy it. 

“You are too effeminate,” she said, leaning 
against the fence and shading her eyes with her 
fan as she glanced around in the staring moon- 
light. “Civilization has taken away your legs. 
A man ought to be able to trust to his feet all 
day, and to nothing else.” 

“In fact, a tramp,” suggested Raymond. 

“ Possibly. I think I should like to have been 
a gypsy, and to have wandered about, finding a 
new home every night.” 

“ And a change of linen on the early morning 
hedges,” said Raymond. “ But do you think se- 
riously that you and your sister are suitably clad 
to commence to-night? It is bitterly cold,” he 
added, turning up his collar. “Could you begin 
by showing a pal the nearest hay-stack or hen- 
roost ?” 

“Sybarite!” She cast a long look over the 
fields and down the lane. Suddenly she started. 
“ What ia that?” 

She pointed to a tall, erect figure slowly dis- 
appearing on the other side of the hedge. 

“It’s Pereo, only Pereo. I knew him by his 
long serape,” said Garnier, who was vearest the 
hedge, complacently. “ But, what is surprising, 
he was not there when we came, nor did he come 
out of that open field. He must have been walk- 
ing behind us on the other side of the hedge.” 

The eyes of the two girls sought each other 
simultaneously, but not without Raymond's ob- 
servant glance. Amita’s brow darkened as she 
moved to her sister’s side, and took her arm with 
a confidential pressure that was returned. The 
two men, with a vague consciousness of some con- 
tretemps, dropped a pace behind and began to 
talk to each other, leaving the sisters to exchange 
a few words in a low tone as they slowly returned 
to the house. 

Meanwhile Pereo’s tall figure had disappeared 
in. the shrubbery, to emerge again in the open 
area by the summer-house and the old pear-tree. 
The red sparks of two or three cigarettes in the 
shadow of the summer-house and the crouching 
forms of two shawled women came forward to 


greet him. 

“ And what hast thou heard, Pereo ?” said one 
of the women. . 

“ Nothing,” said Pereo, impatiently. “I told 
thee I would answer for this little primogenita 
with my life. She is but leading this Frenchman 
a dance, as she has led the others, and the Dojia 
Amita and her Raymond are but wax in her hands. 
Besides, I have spoken with the little Ruja to-day, 
and spoke my mind, Pepita, and she says there is 
nothing.” 

“And whilst thou wert speaking to her, my 
poor Pereo, the devil of an American Doctor was 
speaking to her mother, thy mistress—our mis- 
tress, Pereo! Wouldst thou know what he said ? 
Oh, it was nothing.” 

“Now the curse of Koorotora on thee, Pe- 
pita!” said Pereo, excitedly. ‘Speak, fool, if 
thou knowest anything !” 

“Of a verity, no. Let Faquita, then, speak : 
she heard it.” She reached out her hand, and 
dragged Maruja’s maid, not unwilling, before the 
old man. 

“Good! ’Tis Faquita, daughter of Gomez, and 
a child of the land. Speak, little one. What 
said this coyote to the mother of thy mistress ?” 

“Truly, good Pereo, it was but accident that 

riended me.” 


“Truly, for thy mistress’s sake, I hoped it had 
been more. But let that go. Come, what said 
he, child 2” 

“TI was hanging up a robe behind the curtain 
in the oratory when Pepita ushered in the Ameri- 
cano. I had no time to fly.” 

“ Why shouldat thou fly from a dog like this ?” 
said one of the cigarette-smokers, who had drawn 
near. 

“Peace !”’ said the old man. 

“When the Dofia Maria joined him they spoke 
of affairs. Yes, Pereo, she, thy mistress, spoke 
of affairs to this man—ay, as she might have 
talked to thee. And could he advise this? and 
could he counsel that? and should the cattle be 
taken from the lower lands, and the fields turned 
to grain? and had he a purchaser for Los Osos.” 

“Los Osos! It is the boundary land — the 
frontier—the line of the arroyo—older than the 
Mission,” muttered Pereo. 

“ Ay, and he talked of the—the—I know not 
what it is !—the r-r-rail-r-road.” 

“The railroad !”’ gasped the old man. “I will 
tell thee what it is! It is the cut of a burning 
knife through La Mision Perdida—as long as 
eternity, as dividing as death. *On either side of 
that gash life is blasted; wherever that cruel 
steel is laid the track of it is livid and barren ; 
it cuts down all barriers; leaps all boundaries, 
be they caiiada or cafion; it is a torrent in the 
plain, a tornado in the forest; its very pathway 
is destruction to whoso crosses it—man or beast ; 
it is the heathenish God of the Americanos; 
they build temples for it, and flock there, and 
worship it whenever it stops, breathing fire and 
flame like a very Moloch.” 

“Eh! St. Anthony preserve us!” said Faquita, 
shuddering ; “ and yet they spoke of it as * shares’ 
and ‘stocks,’ and said it would double the price 
of corn.” 

“Now Judas pursue thee and thy railroad, 
Pereo,” said Pepita, impatiently. “It is not such 

tela that Faquita is here to relate. Go on, 
child, and tell all that happened.” 

“ And then,” continued Faquita, with a slight 
affectation of maiden bashfulness in the closer- 
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drawing circle of cigarettes—“and then th. 
talked of other things, and of themselves ; and ; 
a verity this gray-bearded Doctor will play |), 
goat and utter gallant speeches, and speak of , 
life-long devotion, and of the time he should hay, 
a right to protect—” 

“The right, girl! Didst thou say the right » 
No, thou didst mistake. It was not that |. 
meant ?” 

“Thy life to a quarter peso that the little Fa. 
quita does not mistake,” said the evident satiric: 
of the household. “Trust to Gomez’s muchacha 
to understand a proposal !” 

When the laugh was over, and the sparks of 
the cigarette cleverly whipped out of the speak. 
er’s lips by Faquita’s fan had disappeared in th» 
darkness, she resumed, pettishly, “I know no: 
what you call it when he kissed her hand an: 
held it to his heart.” 

“Judas!” gasped’ Pereo. “But,” he added, 
feverishly, “she, the Dofia Maria, thy mistress 
she summoned thee at once to call me to cast out 
this dust into the open air; thou didst fly to her 
assistance. What! thou sawest this and did no. 
thing—eh ?” He stopped, and tried to peer int» 
the girl’s face. “No! Ah, I see; I am an oli! 
fool. Yes; it was Maruja’s own mother that 
stood there. He! he! he!” he laughed, piteously ; 
“and she smiled and smiled and broke the cow. 
ard’s heart, as. Marnuja might. And when he was 
gone, she bade thee bring her water to wash the 
filthy Judas stain from her hand.” 

“Santa Ava!” said Faquita, shrugging her 
shoulders. “She did what the veriest muchacla 
would have done. When he had gone, she sat 
down and cried.” 

The old man drew back a step, and steadic: 
himself by the table. Then, with a certain trem. 
ulous audacity, he began: “So! that is all you 
have to tell—nothing! Bah! A lazy slut sleeps 
at her duty, and dreams behind a curtain! Yes, 
dreams !—you understand—dreams/. And for 
this she leaves her occupation, and comes to gos. 
sip here! Come,” he continued, steadily work. 
ing himself into a passion—“ come, enough of 
this! Get you gone !—you, and Pepita, and An- 
dreas, and Victor—all of you—back to your duty. 
Away! Am I not master here? Off! I say!” 

There was no mistaking the rising anger of 
his voice. The cowed group rose in a frightene: 
way, and disappeared one by one silently through 
the labyrinth. Pereo waited until the last had 
vanished, and then cramming his stiff sombrero 
over his eyes with an ejaculation, brushed his 
way through the shrubbery in the direction of 
the stables. 

Later, when the full glory of the midnight 
moon had put out every straggling light in the 
great house, when the long veranda slept in mass- 
ive bars of shadow, and even the trade- winds 
were hushed to repose, Pereo silently issued froim 
the stable-yard in vaquero’s dress, mounted and 
caparisoned. Picking his way cautiously along 
the turf-bordered edge of the gravel- path, he 
ndiselessiv reached a gate that led to the lane. 
Walking his spirited mustang with difficulty un- 


- til the house had at last disappeared in the in- 


tervening foliage, he turned with an easy canter 
into a border bridle-path that seemed to lead to 
the cafiada. In a quarter of an hour he had 
reached a low amphitheatre of meadows, shut in 
a half-circle of grassy, treeless hills. 

Here, putting spurs to his horse, he ‘entered 
upon a singular exercise. Twice he made a cir- 
cuit of the meadow at a wild gallop with flying 
serape and loosened rein, and twice returned. 
The third time his speed increased, the ground 
seemed to stream from under him; in the dis- 
tance the limbs of his steed became invisible in 
their furious action, and, lying low forward on 
his mustang’s neck, man and horse passed like 
an arrowy bolt around the circle. Then some- 
thing like a light ring of smoke up-curved from 
the saddle before him, and slowly uncoiling itself 
in mid-air, dropped gently to the ground as lie 
passed. Again, and once again, the shadowy 
coil sped upward and onward, slow]y detaching 
its snaky rings with a weird deliberation that 
was in strange contrast to the impetuous onset 
of the rider, and yet seemed a part of his fury. 
And then, turning, Pereo trotted gently to the cen- 
tre of the circle. 

Here he divested himself of his serape, and 
securing it in a cylindrical roll, placed it upright 
on the ground, and once more sped away on his 
furious circuit. But this time he wheeled sud- 
denly before it was half completed, and bore down 
directly upon the unconscious object. Within a 
hundred feet he swerved slightly, the long de- 
taching rings again writhed in mid-air, and softly 
descended as he thundered past. But when he 
had reached the line of circuit again he turned, 
and made directly for the road he had entered. 
Fifty feet behind his horse’s heels, at the end of 
a shadowy cord, the luckless serape was dragging 
and bounding after him! 

“The old man is quiet enough this morning,” 
said Andreas, as he groomed the sweat-dried skin 
of the mustang the next day. “It is easy to see, 
friend Pinto, that he has worked off his madness 
on thee.” 


- 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tur Rancho of San Antonio might have been 
a characteristic asylum for its blessed patron, of- 
fering as it did a secure retreat from temptations 
for the carnal eye, and affording every facility 
for uninterrupted contemplation of the sky 
above, unbroken by tree or elevation. Unlike 
La Mision Perdida, of which it had been part, it 
was a level plain of rich adobe, half the year pre- 
senting a billowy sea of tossing verdure breaking 
on the far-off horizon line, half the year present- 
ing a dry and dusty shore, from which the vernal 
sea had ebbed, to the low sky that seemed to 
mock it with a visionary sea beyond. A row of 


rough, irregular , and severely practical sheds and 
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buildings housed the machinery and the fifty or 
sixty men employed in the cultivation of the soil, 
but neither residential mansion nor farm-house 
offered any nucleus of rural comfort or civiliza- 
tion in the midst of this wild expanse of earth 
and sky. The simplest adjuncts of country life 
were unknown; milk and butter were brought 
from the nearest town; weekly supplies of fresh 
meat and vegetables came from the same place ; 
in the harvest season the laborers and harvesters 
lodged and boarded in the adjacent settlement, and 
walked to their work. Nocultivated flower bloomed 
beside the unpainted tenement, though the fields 
were starred in early spring with poppies and 
daisies ; the humblest garden plant or herb had 
no place in that prolific soil. The serried ranks 
of wheat pressed closely round the straggling 
sheds and barns and hid the lower windows, 
But the sheds were fitted with the latest agricul- 
tural machinery; a telegraphic wire connected 
the nearest town with an office in the wing of one 
of the buildings, where Dr. West sat, and in the 
midst of the wilderness severely checked his ac- 
counts with nature. 

Whether this strict economy of domestic out- 
lay arose from an ostentatious contempt of coun- 
try life and the luxurious habits of the former 
land-holders, or whether it was a purely business 
principle of Dr. West, did not appear. Those 
who knew him best declared that it was both. 
Certain it was that unqualified commercial suc- 
cess crowned and dignified his method. A few 
survivors of the old native families came to see 
his strange machinery that did the work of so 
many idle men and horses. It is said that he 
offered to “run” the distant estate of Joaquin 
Padilla from his little office amidst the grain of 
San Antonio. Some shook their heads, and de- 
clared that he only sucked the juices of the land 
for a few brief years to throw it away aguin; 
that in his fierce haste he skimmed the fatness 
of ages of gentle cultivation on a soil that had 
been barely tickled with native oaken plough- 
shares. 


His own personal tastes and habits were as 


severe and practical as his business; the little 
wing he inhabited contained only his office, his 
living-room or library, his bedroom, and a bath- 
room. This last inconsistent luxury was due to 
a certain cat-like cleanliness which was part of 
his nature. His iron-gray hair—a novelty in this 
country of young Americans—was always scru- 
pulously brushed, and his linen spotless. A 
slightly professional and somewhat old-fashioned 
respectability in his black clothes was also char- 
acteristic. His one concession to the customs of 
his neighbors was the possession of two or tliree 
of the half-broken and spirited mustangs of the 
country, which he rode with the fearlessness, if 
not the perfect security and ease, of a native. 
Whether the subjection of this lawless and pow- 
erful survival of a wild and unfettered nature 
around him was part of his plan, or whether it 
was only a lingering trait of some younger prow- 
ess, no one knew; but his grim and decorous fig- 
ure, contrasting with the picturesque and flowing 
freedom of the horse he bestrode, was a frequent 
spectacle in road and field. 

It was the second day after his visit to La 
Mision Perdida. He was sitting by his desk at 
sunset in the faint after-glow of the western sky, 
which flooded the floor through the open door. 
He was writing, but presently lifted his head, 
with an impatient air, and called out, * Harri- 
son !” 

The shadow of Dr. West’s foreman appeared 
at the door. 

“ Who's that you’re talking to?” 

“Tramp, sir.” 

“Hire him, or send him about his business. 
Don’t stand gabbling there.” 

“That’s just it, sir. He won’t hire for a week 
or a day. He says he’ll do an odd job for his 
supper and a shake-down, but no more.” 

“Pack him off. Stay. What's he like?” 

“Like the rest of ’em; only a little lazier, I 
reckon.” 

“Umph! Fetch him in.” 

The foreman disappeared, and returned with 
the tramp already known to the reader. He was 
a little dirtier and grimier than on the morning 
he had addressed Maruja at La Mision Perdida ; 
but he wore the same air of sullen indifference, 
occasionally broken by furtive observation. His 
laziness—or weariness, if the term could describe 
the lassitude of perfect physical condition—seem- 
ed to have increased, and he leaned against the 
door as the Doctor regarded him with slow con- 
tempt. The silence continuing, te deliberately 
allowed himself to slip down into a sitting posi- 
tion in the doorway, where he remained. 

“You seem to have been born tired,” said the 
Doctor, grimly. 

Yo" 

‘* What have you got to say for yourself?” 

“TI told Aim,” said the tramp, nodding his 
head toward the foreman, “what I'd do for a 
supper and a bed. I don’t want anything but 
that.” 


“ And if you don’t what you want on your 
own conditions, what ’l] you do?” asked the Doc- 
tor, dryly. 

“ Go. 

“Where did you come from ?” 

“ States.” 

“ Where 97? 

“On” are you going - 

“ Leave him to me,” said Dr. West to his fore- 
man. The man smiled and withdrew. 

The Doctor bent his head again over his ac- 
counts, The tramp, sitting in the doorway, reach- 
ed out his hand, pulled a young wheat stalk that 
had sprung up near the door-step, and slowly nib- 
bled it. He did not raise his eyes to the Doctor, 
but sat, a familiar culprit awaiting sentence, with- 
out fear, without hope, yet not without a certain 
philosophical endurance of the situation. 

“ Go into that passage,” said the Doctor, lifting 
his bead as be turned a page of his ledger, “ aud 
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on the shelf you'll find some clothing stores for 
the men. Pick out something to fit you.” 

The tramp arose, moved toward the passage, 
and stopped. “It’s for the job only, you under- 
stand ?” he said. 

“ For the job,” answered the Doctor. 

The tramp returned in a few moments with 
overalls and woollen shirt hanging on his arm 
and a pair of boots and socks in his hand. The 
Doctor had put aside his pen. 

“Now go into that room and change. Stop! 
First wash the dust from your feet in that bath- 
room.” 

The tramp obeyed, and entered the room. The 
Doctor walked to the door, and looked out re- 
flectively on the paling sky. When he turned 
again he noticed that the door of the bath-room 
was opened, and the tramp, who had changed his 
clothes by the fading light, was drying his feet. 
The Doctor approached, and stood for a moment 
watching hith. 

“What's the matter with your foot ?”* he ask- 
ed, after a pause. 

Born so.”” 

The first and second toe were joined by a thin 
membrane. 

“ Both alike ?” asked the Doctor. 

“Yes,” said the young man, exhibiting the 
other foot. 

“ What did you say your name was?” 

“T didn’t say it. It’s Henry Guest, same as 
my father’s.” 

“Where were you born ?” 

“ Dentville, Pike County, Missouri.” 

“ What was your mother’s name ?” 

“ Spalding, I reckon.” 

“ Where are your parents now ?” 

“Mother got divorced from father, and mar- 
ried again down South somewhere. Father left 
home twenty years ago. He’s somewhere in Cal- 
ifornia—if he ain’t dead.” 

“ He isn’t dead.” 

“ How do you know ?” 

“ Because I am Henry Guest, of Dentville; 
and”—he stopped, and shading his eyes with his 
hand as he deliberately examined the tramp, add- 
ed, coldly —“ your father, I reckon.” 

There was a slight pause. The young man put 
down the boot he had taken up. “Then I’m to 
stay here 

¢ “Certainly not. Here my name is only West, 
and I have no son. You'll go on to San José, 
and stay there until I look into this thing, You 
haven’t got any money, of course?” he asked, 
with a scarcely suppressed sneer. 

“T’ve got a little,” returned the young man. 

“ How much ?” 

The tramp put his hand into his breast, and 
drew out a piece of fulded paper containing a 
single gold coin. 

“ Five dollars. I’ve kept it a month ; it doesn’t 
cost much to live as I do,” he added, dryly. 

“ There’s fifty more. Go to some hotel in San 
José, and let me know where you are. You've 
got to live, and you don’t want to work. Well, 
you don’t seem to be a fool, so I needn’t tell vou 
that if you expect anything from me, you must 
leave this matter in my hands. I have chosen 
to acknowledge you to-day of my own free-will ; 
I ean as easily denounce you as an impostor to- 
morrow if I choose. Have you told your story to 
any one in the valley?” 

“ No.” 

“See that you don’t, then. Before you go you 
must answer me a few more questions.” 

He drew a chair to his table, and dipped a pen 
in the ink, as if to take down the answers. The 
young man, finding the only chair thus occupied, 
moved the Doctor’s books aside, and sat down on 
the table beside him. 

The questions were repetitions of those already 
asked, but more in detail, and thoroughly prac- 
tical in their nature. The answers were given 
straightforwardly and unconcernedly, as if the 
subject was not worth the trouble of invention 
or evasion, It was difficult to say whether ques- 
tioner or answerer took least pleasure in the in- 


_ terrogation, which might have referred to the con- 


cerns of a third party. Both, however, spoke dis- 
respectfully of their common family with almost 
an approach to sympathetic interest. 

“You might as well be going now,” said the 
Doctor, finally rising. ‘ You can stop at the fon- 
da about two miles further on, and get your sup- 
per and bed, if you like.” 

The young man slipped from the table and 
lounged to the door. The Doctor put his hands 
in his pockets and followed him. The young 
man, as if in unconscious imitation, had put his 
hands in his pockets also, and looked at him. 

“T’ll hear from you, then, when you are in San 
José,” said Dr. West, looking past him into the 
grain with a slight approach to constraint in his 
indifference. 

“Yes, if that’s agreed upon,” returned the 
young man, pausing on the threshold. A faint 
sense of some purely conventional responsibility 
in their position affected them both. They would 
have shaken hands if either had offered the in- 
itiative. A sullen consciousness of gratuitous 
rectitude in the selfish mind of the father, an 
equally sullen conviction of twenty years of'wrong 
in the son, withheld them both. Unpleasantly 
observant of each other’s awkwardness, they part- 
ed with a feeling of relief. 

Dr. West closed the door, lit his lamp, and go- 
ing to his desk, folded the paper containing the 
memoranda he had just written, and placed it in 
his pocket. Then he summoned his foreman. 
The man entered, and glanced around the room 
as if expecting to see the Doctor’s guest still 
there. 


>»? 


eye. 
* This apparent classical plagiariem is actually a 
fact of identification on record in the California Law 


Reports, It is therefore unnecessary for me to add 
that the attendant circumetances and characters are 
purely fictitious.—B. H. 


“Tell one of the men to bring round ‘ Buck- 


The foreman hesitated. “Going to ride to- 
night, sir ?” 

“ Certainly ; I may go as far as Saltonstall’s. 
If I do, you needn’t expect me back till morn- 
ing.’ 

“ Buckeye’s mighty fresh to-night, boss. Regu- 
larly bucked his saddle clean off an hour ago, and 
there ain’t a man dare exercise him.” 

“T'll bet he don’t buck his saddle off with me 
on it,” said the Doctor, grimly. “Bring him 
along.” 

The man turned togo. “ You found the tramp 
pow’ ful lazy, didn’t ye?” 

“T found a heap more in him than in some 
that call themselves smart,” said Dr. West, un- 
consciously setting up an irritable defense of the 
absent one. “Hurry up that horse!” 

The foreman vanished. The Doctor put on a 
pair of leather leggings, large silver spurs, and a 
broad soft-brimmed hat, but made no other change 
in his usual half-professional conventional garb. 
He then went to the window and glanced in the 
direction of the highway. Now that his son was 
gone, he felt a faint regret that he had not pro- 
longed the interview. Certain peculiarities in his 
manner, certain suggestions of expression in his 
face, speech, and gesture, came back to him now 
with unsatisfied curiosity. ‘ No matter,” he said 
to himself; “he’ll turn up soon again—as soon 
as I want him, if not sooner. He thinks he’s got 
a mighty soft thing here, and he isn’t going to 
let it go. And there’s that same d——d sullen 
dirty pride of his mother, for all he doesn’t cot- 
ton to her. Wonder I didn’t recognize it at first. 
Aud hoarding up that five dollars! That’s Jane’s 
brat, all over! And, of course,” he added, bit- 
terly, “nothing of me in him. No; nothing! 
Well, well, what’s the difference’ He turned 
toward the door with a certain sullen defiance in 
his face, so like the man he believed he did not 
resemble that his foreman coming upon him 
suddenly might have been startled at the like- 
ness. Fortunately, however; Harrison was too 
much engrossed with the antics of the irrepress- 
ible Buckeye, which the ostler had just brought 
to the door, to notice anything else. The arrival 
of the horse changed the Doctor’s expression to 
one of more practical and significant resistance. 
With the assistance of two men at the head of 
the restive brute he managed to vault into the 
saddle. A few wild plunges only seemed to set- 
tle him the firmer in his seat, each plunge leav- 
ing its record in a thin red line on the animal’s 
flanks, made by the cruel spurs of its rider. Any 
lingering desire of folfowing his son’s footsteps 
was quickly dissipated by Buckeye, who promptly 
bolted in the opposite direction, and before Dr. 
West could gain active control over him they 
were half a mile on their way to La Mision Per- 


dida, 


Dr. West did not regret it. Twenty years ago he 
had voluntarily abandoned a legal union of mutual 
unfaithfulness and misconduct, and allowed his 
wife to get the divorce he might have obtained for 
equal cause. He had abandoned to her the issue 
of that union—an infant son. Whatever he chose 
to do now was purely gratuitous; the only hold 
which this young stranger had on his respect was 
that he also recognized that fact with a cold in- 
difference equal to hisown. At present the half- 
savage brute he bestrode occupied all his atten- 
tion. Yet he could not help feeling his advancing 
years tell upon him more heavily that evening; 
fearless as he was, his strength was no longer 
equal when measured with the untiring youthful 
malevolence of his unbroken mustang. For a 
moment he dwelt regretfully on the lazy, half- 
developed sinews of his son; for a briefer instant 
there flashed across him the thought that those 
sinews ought to replace his own—ouglit to be his 
to lean upon—that thus, and thus only, could he 
achieve the old miracle of restoring his lost youth 
by perpetuating his own power in his own blood, 
and he, whose profound belief in personality had 
rejected all hereditary principle, felt this with a 
sudden exquisite pain. But his horse, perhaps 
recognizing a relaxing grip, took that opportunity 
to “buck.” Curving his back like a cat and 
throwing himself into the air with an unexpected 
bound, he came down with four stiff, inflexible 
legs, and a shock that might have burst the sad- 
dle girths, had not the wily old man as quickly 
brought the long rowels of his spurs together and 
fairly locked his heels under Buckeye’s collapsing 
barrel. It was the mustang's last rebellious 
struggle. The discomfited brute gave in, and 
darved meekly and apologetically forward, and, as 
it were, left all its rider’s doubts and fears far 
behind in the vanishing distance. 


CHAPTER V. 


MEANWHILE the subject of Dr. West’s medita- 
tions was slowly making his way along the high- 
road toward the fonda. He walked more erect 
and with less of « shuffle in his gait; but wheth- 
er this was owing to his having cast the old 
skin of garments adapted to his slouch, and :be- 
cause he was more securely shod, or whether it 
was from the sudden straightening of some warp- 
ed moral quality, it would have been difficult to 
say. The expression of his face certainly gave 
no evidence of actual and prospective good for- 
tune; if anything, the lines of discontent around 
his brow and mouth were more strongly drawn. 
Apparently his interview with his father had 
only the effect of reviving and stirring into great- 
er activity a certain dogged sentiment’ that, 
through long years, had become languidly me- 
chanical. He was no longer a beaten animal, 
but one roused by a chance success into a dan- 
gerous knowledge of his power. In his honest 
workman’s dress he was infinitely more to be 
feared than in his rags; in the lifting of his 
downcast eye there was the revelation of a bale- 
ful intelligence. In his changed condition civil- 
a only seemed to have armed him against 
itse 


_ed to show him his room. 
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The fonda, a long low building, with a red- 
tiled roof extending over a porch or whitewash- 
ed veranda, in which drumken vaqueros had been 
known to occasionally disport their mustangs, did 
not offer a very reputable appearance to the eye of 
young Guest as he approached it in the gathering 
shadows. One or two half-broken horses were 
securely fastened to the stout cross-beams of 
some heavy posts driven in the roadway before 
it, and a primitive trough of roughly pone 
stone stood near it. Through a broken gate at 
the side there was a glimpse of a grass-grown 
and deserted court-yard piled with the disysed 
packing-cases and barrels of the tienda or gener- 
al country shop which huddled under the same 
roof at the other end of the building. The open- 
ing door of the fonda showed a low studded room 
fitted up with a rude imitation of an American 
bar on one side, and containing a few small ta- 
bles, at which half a dozen men were smoking, 
drinking, and playing cards. The faded pictorial 
poster of the last bull-fight at Monterey and an 
American “ sheriff’s notice” were hung on the 
wall and in the doorway. A thick yellow atmos- 
phere of cigarette smoke, through whiich the in- 
mates appeared like brown shadows, pervaded 
the room. 

The young man hesitated before this pestilen- 
tial interior, and took a seat on a bench on the 
veranda, After a moment’s interval the yellow 
landlord came to the door. Witla look of inquiry, 
which Guest answered by a demand for lodging 
and supper. When the landlord had vanished 
again in the cigarette fog, the several other guests, 
one after the other, appeared at the doorway, 
with their cigarettes in their mouths and their 
cards still in their hands, and gazed upon him. 

There may have been some excuse for their 
curiosity. As before hinted, Guest’s appearance 
in his overalls and woollen shirt was somewhat 
incongruous, and, for some inexplicable reason, 
the same face and figure which did not look in- 
consistent in rags and extreme poverty now at 
once suggested a higher social rank both of in- 
tellect and refinement than his workman’s dress 
indicated. This, added to his surliness of man- 
ner and expression, strengthened a growing sus- 
picion in the mind of the party that he was a 
fugitive from justice—a forger, a derelict bank- 
er, or possibly a murderer. It is only fair to say _ 
that the moral sense of the spectators was net — 
shocked at the suspicion, and that a more active 
sympathy was only withheld by his reticence. 
An unfortunate incident seemed to complete the 
evidence against him. In impatiently respond- 
ing to the landlord’s curt demand for prepayment 
of his supper, he allowed three or four pieces of 
gold to escape from his pocket on the veranda. ° 
In the quick glances of the party, as he stooped 
to pick them up, he read the danger of his care- 
lessness. 

His sullen self-possession did not seem to be 
shaken. Calling to the keeper of the tienda, 
who had appeared at his door in time to witness 
the Danaé-like shower, he bade him approach, in 
English. | 

“What sort of knives have you got?” 

“Knives, sefior ?” 7 

“Yes; bowie-knives or dirks. ~Knives like 
that,” he said, making an imaginary downward 
stroke at the table before him. 

The shop-keeper entered the tienda, and pre- 
sently re-appeared with three or foar dirks in 
red leather sheaths. Guest selected the heaviest, 
and tried its point on the table. 

“* How much ?” 

“Tres pesos.” 

The young man threw him one of his gold 
pieces, and slipped the knife and its sheath in 
his boot. When he had received his change 
from the shop-keeper he folded his arms and 
leaned back against the wall in quiet indiffer- 
ence. 

The simple act seemed to check aggressive but 
not insinuating interference. In a fewmoments 
one of the men appeared at the doorway. 

“Tt is fine weather fer the road, little com- 
rade.” 

Guest did not repiy. . 

“Ah! the night, it ess splendid,” he repeated, 
in broken English, rubbing his hands as if wash- 
ing in the air. 

Still no reply, \ 

“You shall come from Sank: Hosay ?” 

“T sha’n’t.” 

The stranger muttered something in Spanish, 
but the landlord, who re-appeared to place Guest’s 
supper on a table on the veranda, here felt the 
obligation of interfering to protect @ customer 
apparently so aggressive and so opulent. He 
pushed the inquisitor aside with a few hasty 
words, and after Guest had finished his meal, offer- 
It was a dark vaulted 
closet on the ground-floor, gaining light from the 
stable-yard through a barred iron grating. At 
the first glimpse it looked like a prison cell ; look- 
ing more deliberately at the black trestled bed 
and the votive images hanging on the wall, it 
might have been a tomb. 

“Tt is the best,” said the landlord. “The 
Padre Vincento will have none other on his jour- 
ney.” 

“TI suppose God protects him,” said Guest ; 
“that door don’t.” He pointed to the wornm- 
eaten door, without bolt or fastening. | 

“ Ah, what matter? Are we not all friends %” 

“ Certainly,” responded Guest, with his surliest 
manner, as he returned to the veranda. Never- 
theless he resolved not to occupy the’ cell of the 
reverend padre; not from any personal fear of 
his disreputable neighbors, though he was fully 
alive to their peculiarities, but from the nomadic 
instinct which was still strong in his blood. He 
felt he could not yet bear the confinement of a 
close room, or the propinquity of his fellow-man. 
He would rest on the veranda until the moon was 
fairly up, and then he would again take to the 
road, | 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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ADRIAN VIDAL" 


By W. E. NORRIS, 


Avruor or “ Mataimony,”“‘ Motte ps Mersac,” 
“Turetey Haw,” Ero, 


CHAPTER XLII. 
“THE LAND WHERE ALL THINGS ARE FORGOTTEN.” 


Appian had left his house in the morning with- 
out any more distinct idea of how he was going 
to spend the day than that he did not mean to 
spend it at home. There were a good many things 
which it behooved him to do—amongst others, it 
might be well that he should begin getting in his 
tradesmen’s bills and forming some estimate of 
what he owed—but he did not feel equal to un- 
dertaking disagreeable duties, and in the end he 
sauntered down to his club, and tried to read the 
papers. Whilst he was thus occupied, a note, 
addressed in Heriot’s shaky handwriting, was 
brought to him. 


“Dear Appian [it ran],—If you will look in to- 
day or to-morrow, and rather to-day than to-mor- 
row, I shall think it kind of you. I have been 
very bad this last week—about as bad as I could 
be—and I don’t want to miss the chance of see- 
ing you now that I have a respite. 

“Yours always, =. 


Adrian’s conscience pricked him when he read 
this appeal. He had made only one effort to see 
Heriot since the latter’s return to England, and 
on that occasion his friend had been too ill to re- 
ceive him. Since then he had found one excuse 
after another for shirking the interrogatories 
which he was sure awaited him in Brook Street. 
He had never unti] now felt that his breach with 
Clare was likely to prove a final one, and so long 
as it remained unhealed the less that was said 
about it the better. But he could not refuse to 
visit the sick when directly begged to do so; nor, 
indeed, did his reason for absenting himself any 
longer exist. He could relate the plain facts now, 
and really it did not appear to him that he was 
open to the rebuke of any candid man. Such sins 
as he had committed he had confessed and ask- 
ed pardon for. Heriot would hardly suggest that 
he should acknowledge himself guilty where he 
had been innocent, or that he should tamely sub- 
mit to be disbelieved when he had pledged his 
word to the truth of a statement. 

But he forgot all about his wrongs and hia 
rights the moment that he entered the bedroom 
where Heriot lay extended upon a sofa. When a 
man has been dying for a number of years, the 
end generally comes as a shock to those who have 
watched him; and the first sight of his friend’s 
face sent the blood back to Adrian’s heart. Nor 
was he able to conceal his dismay, for Heriot 
said at once, with a faint smile, 

“I have pretty nearly come to the last words 
of the last chapter, you see.” 

“My dear old chap, I won’t have you talk 
like that!” exclaimed Adrian, recovering himself. 
“You've had a bad bout of it, that’s all.” 

But Heriot, still smiling, shook his head. “ No, 
I have had my last bout but one. I don’t want 
to brag, but I think I may say that I have fought 
Death as long as any man could be expected to 
fight. Now he has got me down, and I am only 
waiting for the coup de grdce. The doctor told 
me plainly the other day that I had not thie 
strength to rally from another attack.” 

“* How can he possibly tell 9” 

“Perhaps he can’t, but I can. I know when I 
am beaten, and, to tell you the truth, I am not 
very sorry to be near the finish. I have been 
through a good deal of suffering, as you know, 
but I am not sure whether intense weakness is 
not worse. And I have vo fear of death. Death, 
after all, is a'velease. Nobody knows what it is, 
but I suppose it must, at all events, be that. 
Isn’t it curious to think how very little specula- 
tion there has been upon the subject? The 
whole army of humanity marching steadily on 
toward the same goal, and not one individual 
having the slightest idea whither he is bound— 
or caring much !” 

“But we have some idea, surely,” objected 
Adrian, who was himself orthodox after a some- 
what unthinking fashion, and had never doubted 
but that his friend was equally sound. 

“You mean that most of us believe in the im- 
mortality of the soul, and that you and I are 
Christians. But Christianity tells us nothing 
about a future state of existence; for I should 
think there are very few people who can accept 
the Apocalypse as a literal description of it, or 
would like the prospect if they could. For the 
rest, we have one branch of the Church believing 
in paradise and purgatory, while another declares 
them to be fond things, vainly invented, and sends 
mankind direct to heaven or hell, with perhaps 
just the shadow of a mental reservation as re- 
gards the latter. All these are only names; we 
can't conceive the meaning of them any more 
than we can comprehend infinity.” 

“T suppose that is why speculation has always 
been felt to be useless.” 

“Perhaps so. Still, it seems strange that the 
mystery of our fate should weigh so little upon 
us. When I look back upon my life, it appears 
to have been quite short—only a few years—and 
now eternity is close upon me. What is going 
to be done with me, I wonder ?” 

“T know one thing, Heriot,” said the younger 
man, warmly; “if ever mortal desérved heaven, 
you 

But Heriot was not listening to him. “*‘The 
land where all things are forgotten,’ ” he murmur- 
ed, dreamily ; “the man who said that was in no 
hurry to go there. But I don’t know—it has a 
restful sound.” 

“ Not to me,” exclaimed Adrian. “To me it 
sounds like a cry of despair. You can’t wish to 


* Begun in Werecy No. 1463. 
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forget everything and everybody ; that would be 
tantamount to losing your identity altogether ; it 
is another word for annihilation. You can’t wish 
for that.” 

“J wish for rest, I think. A long, long sleep 


_ —I believe that is what I should like, if I could 


choose. The fact of the matter is that I am 
tired out. Adrian, old fellow, we have always 
been friends, haven’t we ?” 

“ Always, dear old man,” answered Adrian, get- 
ting up and seating himself nearer to the sofa on 
which Heriot was lying. 

“ And now we have to bid one another good- 


by. As I tell you, I don’t know what is going 


to become of me, or whether I shall be able to 
remember you in ‘the land where all things are 
forgotten’; but I shouldn’t like to be forgotten 
at once by you—or by your wife.” 

“You know you won't be forgotten.” 

“ Well, not literally, I hope. And perhaps you 
will feel glad to have granted the last favor that 
1 shall ask of you.” 

“ Heriot,” said Adrian, “if there is any possi- 
ble return that I can make for all the kindnesses 
that you have done me ever since I first knew 
you, tell me of it. The more difficult it is, the 
better I shall be pleased.” 

“It’s a little difficult—not very,” answered 
Heriot, smiling. “I only want you two to be 
friends again.” 

Adrian groaned. “I am afraid you have ask- 
ed for an impossibility,” he said. “I came here 
to-day thinking that you meant to lecture me, 
and I was prepared to defend myself; but I 
won't say all that I intended to say. I will only 
tell you that I have tried to make friends, and 
that I have utterly failed. She never had much 
confidence in me, and now she tells me plainly 
that she has none, and declines to believe my 
word. Don’t let us speak about it any more.” 

“Come, Adrian, you can’t suppose that I shall 
accept that as an answer. Tell me what you 
were going to say, if I had lectured you. Tell me 
the whole history, will you? I don’t believe I 
have ever understood all the ins and outs of 
this matter. I am going to die, you know, so I 
can’t betray your secrets ; and you used to think 
me a pretty good hand at giving you advice in 
difficulties.” 

Adrian was not altogether unwilling to com- 
ply with this request. He said, despondently, 
“Talking about it won’t make it any better ;” 
but probably that statement did not quite accu- 
rately express his belief. He gave a very fair ac- 
count of his married life, concealing none of its 
events, and not endeavoring to make out a bet- 
ter case for himself than the circumstances war- 
ranted. 

“ You see,” he said, in conclusion, “ it’s hope- 
less. Do you remember tft evening when you 
came down to my lodging Polruth, and warn- 
ed me that Clare was a woman who could be eas- 
ily made unhappy, and who could not easily for- 
give? You might have gone farther, and said 
that there wasn’t a chance of her being happy 
with me, and that she couldn’t possibly forgive. 
She would if she could ; I don’t doubt that. Last 
night she told me that she wanted to believe me, 
~ she couldn't. It has been so from the first. 
It isn’t in her power to trust me when appear- 
ances are against me; and so I don’t see how 
we can ever be friends. We shall not quarrel 
again, though, if that is any consolation.” 

Heriot, who during Adrian’s narration had 
been lying back with closed eyes, and had made 
no remark, remained silent a little longer. “Are 
you quite sure that you have told me everything ?” 
he asked by-and-by. 

“Everything, upon my honor. You, at all 
events, will believe me when I say that.” 

“You must remember that you have given 
Clare’s faith in you some rather severe trials. 
How would you have liked it if she had received 
a letter from some man—let us say from Wil- 
braham, though that is scarcely putting it strong- 
ly enough—and had torn it to pieces before your 
eyes sooner than let you read it? What would 
you have thought if you had found her in Wil- 
braham’s house? Supposing she had refused to 
enter into any explanations, but had simply said, 
‘I am innocent, and you ought never to have 
doubted me’? Supposing you had had the ex- 
traordinary magnanimity to promise that you 
would say no more about it, only stipulating that 
she should cease to receive Wilbraham, and sup- 
posing that she had gone on receiving him in 
spite of you?” 

“ Really, Heriot, the cases are not parallel.” 

“Of course they are not—from a conventional 
point of view; but I want you to realize her point 
of view; and I think, after all that has passed, 
you can hardly blame her for being a little more 
incredulous than you would like her tobe. And 
if she is, never mind. You have only to speak 
to her in a certain way, and she will believe a 
contradiction in terms. Now you know that as 
well as I do, don’t you ?” 

“] am not sure,” said Adrian, dubiously. 

“Qh yes, you are. Believe me, it isn’t worth 
while to stand on your dignity with a person 
whom you care for. What you gain by it doesn’t 
make up, by a very long way, for what you lose. 
And please to observe that I practice what I 
preach. I may have thought it a little unfriend- 
ly of you to stay away from me all these weeks ; 
I may have been fully entitled to say to myself 
that you might go to the deuce forme. But you 
see I didn’t want to die without saying good-by to 
you ; and so I put my pride in my pocket. Shall 
1 part with the last shred of pride that remains 
to me, and make a confession to you which I 
have never made to any other living being? 
Will you laugh at me if I do%”’ 

“It would puzzle you to say anything that 
would make me feel inclined to laugh just now,” 
replied Adrian, drearily. 


“Well, I don’t know why I shouldn't carry my 


secret to my with me, except that I have a 
foolish feeling that I should like Clare to hear of 


it after Iam gone. It is only that, if I had been 
a man who could think of marriage, I should 
have asked her to marry me years ago. There! 
Don’t make any remark- about it, please. It is 
permitted to every man to dream—especially 
when his dream is beyond the remotest possibili- 
ty of realization. You won't mind, nor, I hope, 
will she. And perhaps you will both understand 
better now why I wis so much that you should 
be happy together again as you used to be.’ 

“ Ab, Heriot, you would have made her happier 
than I ever can !” 

“Don't.talk nonsense. There is only one per- 
son in the world who can make her happy, and 
that is yourself. Resign yourself to the fact 
that there is to be an end to your troubles; and 
in the mean time oblige me by looking a little 
less dismal.” 

Adrian shook his head. “I can’t help it. You 
can’t expect me to look cheerful when you tell 
me that I am going to lose my best friend.” 

“Tt will be time enough to moan when you 
have lost him.” 

“T have completely failed in my trade, too.” 

“Excuse me; you have done no such thing. 
You have had a slight check, which will make 
you more careful in future—nothing worse than 
that.” 

“ Besides, I am in a mess about money. I 
shall have to start again as a much poorer man 
than I expected to be.” 

much.” 

Adrian shrugged his shoulders. It was all 
very well for a rich man to make light of the 
ills of poverty; but he knew that they were real 
enough, though they might not be so great as the 
other misfortunes which he had to face. 

“And now,” said Heriot, after an interval of 
silence, “I must send you away. I am beginnin 
to feel tired, and I shall have to stop talking. i 
want you and Clare to come and see me to-mor- 
row afternoon, if you will. You can tell her all 
that I have said to you—except, of course, the 
one thing which she must not be told so long as 
I am alive—and as soon as you come in, I shall 
know by your faces whether the bad days are 
over or not.” 

“I will bring her,” answered Adrian, getting up 


and taking Heriot’s hand. “ And I promise you,” 


he added, “that if it depends upon me to put an 
end to the bad days, they shall be put an end to.” 

“Thank you. I don’t doubt you, and I have 
no fear, Till to-morrow, then.” 


— 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Aprian’s heart was heavy as he walked away. 
He knew very well what it was that he had prom- 
ised; he meant to keep his promise, and believed 
that the result would be much what Heriot had 
predicted ; yet he could not look forward to the 
future with any feeling of hope or joy. It was 
probably true that if he spoke to Clare, as Heriot 
had said, “in a certain way,” she would cease to 
doubt him ; but it seemed to him that it was not 
so much his pride as his self-respect that he was 
asked to sacrifice, and he could not think that 
Clare’s love for him was capable of resuscitation 
by such means. The dead past could not, per- 
haps, be resuscitated by any means—certainly 
not by the kind of reconciliation which he fore- 
saw. Still, it would please Heriot—poor old Her- 
jot, who was neither poor nor old in the sense 
given to those words by the dictionary, but who, 
now that his life was near an end, could look back 
upon a greater measure of suffering than most 
old men look back upon, and whose lack of the 
good things of this world had been equal to that 
of many a so-called pauper. The tears came into 
Adrian’s eyes when he thought of the man’s 
quiet heroism, and of the romance which had 
been so long and so successfully concealed. His 
impressionable nature had been profoundly moved 
by that revelation; he had at once realized how 
many hundreds of stabs Heriot must have re- 
ceived and submitted to with a smiling face; he 
pitied him with a pity which may have been more 
intense than the case called for. For, indeed, it 
is no such easy matter to distinguish between 
what is real and what is imaginary in this world 
of shadows ; and the happiness that comes from 
dreams is at least as real, while it lasts, as any 
other kind of happiness. It is certain that Her- 
jot would not at any time have consented to part 
with his dream. But Adrian was not cold-blood- 
ed enough to take comfort from analysis of emo- 
tion. He could only see the pathetic aspect of 
his friend’s life. Never once had he heard Her- 
jot utter a complaint of pain, physical or men- 
tal; he had borne everything with the same un- 
faltering patience—a patience sublime and possi- 
bly self-sufficing, but which had met with very 
little recognition, and could now méet with no re- 
ward, unless it might be “in the land where all 
thivgs are forgotten.” 

Those words kept on ringing in Adrian’s ears. 
To him, in the fullness of youth and health, they 
were terrible words. He could not conceive of a 
state of mind in which perfect rest should seem 
to be the chief good. He endeavored to imagine 
what the awakening of the spirit, set 
free from the body, would be, and found, of course, 
that there is nothing upon which to base even 
the shade of probability. Who has not, at one 
time or another, striven with aching eyes to see 
through the impenetrable darkness which 
over the grave? Who has not learned that such 
strivings are vain? “They that have done good 
shall go into life everlasting, and they that have 
done evil into everlasting fire,” say the orthodox, 
and are content with that; “ Death is at least the 
end of pain,” say the beterodex, and seek to know 


no more; while those who halt between two opin-’ 


ions—are they not the majority ?—can only turn 
away with a sigh, and try to think about some- 
thing else. 
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The latter course was undoubtedly that which 
Adrian would adopt in due time; but just now it 
was a little beyond his reach. He could not ac- 
quiesce quietly in anything that was sad or pain- 
ful or incomprehensible; he must either put it 
out of his mind, or it must be explained for him. 
His was one of those natures which demand 
consolation, and which, fortunately, are ever 
ready to accept it, so long as it presents itself in 
an attractive form. The gray towers of West- 
minster Abbey and the bell tolling for afternoon 
service struck him as a sort of response to his 
unspoken appeal. He had intended to take the 

railway at St. James’s Park, and 
make his way home; but now he thought he 
would turn aside into the old Abbey, where so 
many generations of worshippers have found 
comfort for their souls, and see whether the in- 
fluence of the place would not do for him what 
it had done for them. 

He entered at the moment when the organ was 
pealing out the opening voluntary. e pro- 
cession of cl and choristers was passing 
into the choir, and he, following in their wake, 
slipped into a vacant stall. The congregation 
was not a numerous one, consisting only of some 
half-dozen persons scattered among the stalls, 
and of a rather larger number assembled in the 
transept. Adrian did not noticethem. Already 
he was beginning to find what he had come to 
seek. His senses were soothed and his nerves 
quieted by the gloom and coolness, by the shafts 
of colored light that streamed through the stain- 
ed windows, by the thick London atmosphere 
which penetrated into the building, and lent ad- 
ditional height and space to the pillars and arch- 
es and the vaulted roof. He felt the charm of 
the clear, sweet singing, and of the dignity and 
refinement which seem to raise the Anglican ca- 
thedral service to a somewhat higher religious 
plane than can be reached by the ceremonies of 
the older Catholic communion, with its strange 
mixture of grandeur and tawdriness, and its still 
stranger insensibility to bathos. 

Adrian, however, was not occupied in drawing 
comparisons ; nor, if the truth must be told, was 
he saying his prayers, as he knelt there, his el- 
bows on the huge, musty-smelling volume which 
lay open before him. His wandering thoughts— 
led thither, perhaps, by the familiar chants and 
cadences—had drifted away to his school-days ; 
to those old days when everything had been so 
plain and simple, and when the broad black and 
white which distinguished right from wrong and 
truth from falsehood had been obscured by no 
perplexing intermediate tints. “ After all,” he 

, “one must go back to that: blind faith 
or no faith at all.” In that solemn, ancient ca- 
thedral the faith to which it owed its existence, 
the faith of childhood, the faith of the saints 
and martyrs, was less difficult to lay hold of, and 


‘the heaven of the Revelation, which Heriot had 


said that no man could desire to accept literally, 
did not seem a mere allegorical vision. 

And when Adrian had mechanically risen to 
his feet aud had looked up the anthem, what was 
it that they began to sing? “Behold, I show 
you a mystery. In a moment, in the twinkling 
of an eye... . the trumpet shall sound, and the 
dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall 
be changed.” 

Great is the power of words: upon Adrian it 
was somewhat greater than upon the ordinary 
run of mortals. Those magnificent rolling sen- 
tences, wedded to music not less magnificent, 
lifted him out of himself; he seemed to see the 
gates of heaven open and time lost in eternity, 
and could understand that of such a man as Her- 
jot it might well be said, Mors janua vita. Logic 
was not his strong point; he had not that fatal 
precision of ideas which is such a sad ‘curb upon 
the imagination of those who possess it. In com- 
pensation he often reached the truth at a bound, 
and having done so, never cared to cast a back- 
ward glance upon the maze through which others 
had laboriously threaded their way to the same 
point. There was no valid reason why his doubts 
and perplexities should have been dissipated by 
the repetitions of phrases which he must have 
heard a hundred times before; but they were so 
dissipated, and that was all that he asked for. 

When he sank upon his knees again he could 
look out on the present and the future with an 
altered gaze. The littlenesses and pettinesses of 
life had shrunk almost to the point of disappear- 
ance, and he marvelled that he had allowed them 
to loom so gigantic before him as to shut out all 
view of the hereafter. It will be understood that 
the power of seeing things in their actual propor- 
tions was denied to him; he had always to look 
through a telescope, or a microscope, or a dimin- 
ishing glass. But perhaps that is no such un- 
common case; and, at all events, he had now 
reached the happy conclusion that his long quar- 
rel with Clare was but a mole-hill which his folly 
and hers had e rated into a mountain. He 
thought that if she were beside him at that mo- 
ment it might be swept away almost without any 
need for speech. Then he started violently ; for 
his eyes, roaming idly this way and that, had fall- 
en upon the north transept, where, with her chin 
upon her folded hands, and a stray sunbeam 
lighting up her golden hair, Clare herself was 
kneeling. 

It was evident that she was unaware of her 
husband’s vicinity. Her head was slightly thrown 
back ; her eyes had a rapt unconsciousness ; her 
face wore a look of pain and humiliation. She 
might have passed for some suppliant sinner, 
asking of Heaven the pardon which it was vain 
to expect from man. But it was not in that way 
that Adrian interpreted her attitude and expres- 
sion. He saw that she was suffering ; he thought 
he knew why stie was suffering ; and he longed to 
step softly across the intervening space and whis- 
per to her that she need be unhappy no more. 

Since that was-impracticable, he waited until 
the service was over, and then following her as 
she passed out, touched her lightly on the elbow. 
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When she turned and recognized her husband, 
a rush of color came into her cheeks, then ebbed 
away, leaving her paler than she had been before. 
««[—] did not know you were here,” she said, in 
a bewildered, hesitating way. “I was on my way 
back from the hospital, and I thought I should 
like to come in for the service. You said you 
would not be home before dinner-time.” 

“ Are you apologizing for going to church on a 
week-day ?” asked Adrian, smiling. “I believe 
there is no law against that; but if there is, l am 
as guilty as you.” 

He supposed that it was of the Children’s Hos- 
pital that she spoke, and set down her agitation 
to surprise at seeing him. “Shall we go home 
together ?” he asked, presently. 

“ Yes, if you like,” answered Clare; and then, 
with a sort of gasp—“ Adrian, I must say some- 
thing to you.” 

_ But not now—not now,” he returned, hastily. 
‘‘T too have something to say as soon as we get 
home; I can’t speak about it in the street.” 

He called a omit helped her into it, and 
sat down beside her. Not another word passed 
between them from that moment until they reach- 
ed their own door; but Adrian’s hand sought 
Clare’s, and though she did not return the press- 
ure which he gave to her fingers, she allowed 
him to keep possession of them, and that was 

rhaps as much as he had any right to expect. 

When at length they were within their own 
four walls, Adrian drew Clare after him into the 
drawing-room, and. stood holding both her hands 
and looking into her eyes, which dropped before 
his. Hopeful as his mood was, he still thought 
that he had a task of sorfe little difficulty before 
him, and great was his astonishment when Clare 
suddenly fell on to her knees, crying, 

“Oh, Adrian, do you think you will ever be 
able to forgive me?” 

He stooped and raised her to her feet by main 
force. “My dear child,” he exclaimed, “what 
do you mean? I was going to ask you to forgive 
me. It was my fault that you didn’t believe what 
I told you yesterday; but you believe me now, 
don’t you? And if you don’t, I can convince you 
—I am sure I can.” 

But she drew back, saying: “Stop; you don’t 
know what a wretch I have been. It has been 
my fault, not in the least yours, from beginning 
to end; and there is no excuse for me, because, 
if I had been open with you, everything would 
have been explained long ago. I don’t see how 
you can possibly go on caring for me after I have 
told you this; but there is no help for it; I must 
tell you.” 

She sank down into a chair and partly covered 
her face with her hands. ‘“ Don’t look at me!” 
she exclaimed. “Don’t come near me until I 
have finished.” 

But Adrian ventured to disobey this command. 
He seated himself close to his wife, put his arm 
round her waist, and drew her head down on to 
his shoulder. ‘“ My dear,” he said, “ you may be 
very sure that you have committed no offense 
against me that I can’t easily and willingly par- 
don.” 

“ Ah!” she cried, “you trust me. I didn’t trust 

ou ” 


“Trust me now,” returned Adrian, “Tell me 
everything, and don’t be afraid.” 

And so it was that by slow degrees the story 
of Susan Bowman’s revenge and repentance was 
unfolded. 


[TO BE OCONTINUSZD.] 
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THE WEST POINT CAVALRY 
DRILL. 


No out-door drill in all the military manceuvres 
that took place at West Point last week in con- 
nection with the graduation exercises at the Acad- 
einy excited so much interest among the thou- 
sands of visitors as the cavalry drill represented 
in our illustration. It is a drill that the cadets 
like to have their friends see them in. The exhil- 
aration of rapid movements on horseback makes 
it as exciting and enjoyable to the young soldiers 
themselves as it is to the people who watch them, 
such a constant display of life, spirit, and motion 
it is, such an admirable exhibition of trained agil- 
ity and manly vigor. Starting their horses at a 
trot, gradually increasing the pace to a gallop, 
the cadets go sweeping across the beautiful plains 
fronting the Academy, with drawn sabres flashing 
in the sunlight, finishing with a dashing charge 
upon an imaginary foe, and bringing their pant- 
ing horses up with a sharp turn only a few feet 
from the trees that stretch down the slope to the 
river. The particular incident chosen by our art- 
ist for illustration is a “squadron wheel.” In 
this evolution the line change front, the pivotal 
horse merely turning, while the outmost horse must 
gallop his best through the arc of a circle the ra- 
dius of which is the length of the line. For more 
than an hour the cadets charge by line and by 
company, deploy into skirmishers and into close 
column, their tight-fitting gray uniforms adding 
to the boyishness of their well-developed figures, 
and their faces aglow with health. 

In the aggregate the cadets get about ten 
months each hard drill on horseback during their 
four years’ course, most of it in the open air; 
when the weather is bad they drill in a large 
riding hall. The first year a boy is in the school 
he is not allowed to ride at all, but must strength- 
en his limbs, and learn to nimbly mount “dum- 
my” horses in the gymnasium. The second year 
he is placed in charge of Captain Jacos A. Aueur, 
of the Fifth Cavalry, and is taught to ride with 
saddle. Before he uates he must readily 
mount a horse without stirrups, saddle, or bridle, 
ride at ful} gallop sitting or standing, pick up his 
sword from the floor without stopping the horse, 
and do a great many other daring things com- 
monly seen in the circus ring, but which are very 
useful in frontier service. It is not the same in 
West Point as in some European schools, where 
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cadets are drilled exclusively in cavalry practice, 
and must take care of their own horses. The 
West Point boys sometimes go down to the sta- 
bles to see the enlisted men do the work, but they 
are not called upon to unbuckle a bridle or to 
handle a pitchfork. 

One reason why the cavalry and artillery drills 
are so popular with visitors is that they seldom 
get an opportunity to see them anywhere else. 
The infantry tactics they see frequently in the 
militia, though not performed with that ease and 
freedom of movement that give the charm to 
graceful manceuvres of the cadets. In every step 
the West Point boys show the advantage of wear- 
ing their soldier clothes every day in the year, 
and feeling thoroughly at home in them. The 
graduation exercises for this year closed on Sat- 
urday, the 13th, when Secretary Enpicorr gave 
thirty-nine young men their diplomas as second 
lieutenants, and they scattered for the different 
regiments at the frontier or on the sea-board. 
New boys to take their places, with appointments 
from Congressmen in their pockets, were on the 
wharf to see them off. 


~ 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


On Wednesday, the 10th of June, there took 
place at the Academy of Music the one-hundred- 
and-thirty-first Commencement celebration of Co- 
lumbia College, Hardly at any point in our Amer- 
ican life does the wealth of historic tradition wed 
itself more graciously with the splendor of mod- 
ern progress. More and more as the years roll 
on the old college grows, with the growth of the 
splendid city that it adorns, into a fuller repre- 
sentation of the literary and scientific life not only 
of New York itself, but also of the American peo- 
ple. The growth of the little college of 1754 into 
the great university of 1885 is in due proportion 
to the growth of the little town on Manhattan 


Island into the vast cities that sprang from it.. 


Amid the fierce activities of business life, in the 
swift expansion of material prosperity, Columbia 
College has been doing with quiet effectiveness 
its noble work of keeping alive the glow of the 
life intellectual. 

The pictures that we publish bring well into 
view this blending of old memories with fresh 
activity and modern splendor. In one of them 
the artist has, indeed, chosen the point of view 
that best brings this union into sight. The grand 
Ionic portico of the old building is thrown into 
sharp relief against the Gothic arches and pinna- 
cles of the modern Hamilton Hall. In the small 
picture we see the students of the School of Mines 
at work in their laboratories. In the large pic- 
ture we see the imposing front that the college 
now rears on Madison Avenue, a great mass of 
architecture thoroughly modern, stately and im- 
pressive in its forms, but rendering to science 
and to education the spaces and the light that 
they demand. 


The session that closed on last Wednesday, the 


session of 1884-5, has carried on the expansion 
of the college. Under 114 teachefs, 1456 stu- 
dents have been at work in the various depart- 
ments. In the School of Arts there were 282; in 
the School of Mines, 268 ; in the School of Polit- 
ical Science, 51 ; in the School of Law, 365; in the 
School of Medicine,490. The institution that 
works on so great a scale takes its place worthily 


among the greatest institutions of the world. 


But there is a charm in the annals of the col- 
lege that forces the mind to go back from this 
Commencement Day of 1885 to the Commence- 
ment Day of 1754. Dr. Jonnson! It is 
a mighty name, calling up a flood of memories. 
In that year 1754 there was one Dr. Samve. 
Jounson at London, who, in his lonely grief, was 
working at the last details of the great dictionary 
which was,when published in 1755, to be the 
standard of English speech for the English world. 
Here in New York there was another Dr. Samuxz. 


JoHNsSON, who in those same months was opening. 


to the young men of the colony the doors of that 
King’s College which is the modern Columbia. On 
the 17th of July in 1754, in the old school-house 
of Trinity Church, he held his first examination, 
and passed a class of eight young men. On the 
3lst of the following October he secured the 
charter, and established the legal existence, of 
the college. 

It was a time of generous intellectual ardor in 
the stirring colony of New York. After almost 
a century the old jealousies and hatreds of the 
Dutch and the English settlers had abated, and 
the races were fusing into a vigorous colonial 
people which combined the qualities of both the 
illustrious stocks. Lutheran and Anglican were 
willing at last to combine for the service of learn- 
ing and piety. The foundation of Harvard had 
been laid in the colony of Massachusetts. The 
College of William and Mary had been estab- 
lished in the colony of Virginia. It was not fit- 
ting that the colony of New York should be with- 
out a college of its own. Even in 1749 Bishop 
Berxxixy had seen the stirring in good men’s 
minds; he had written that “he was glad that a 
spirit of learning prevailed in those parts, par- 
ticularly in New York.” And so, five years later, 
this “spirit of learning,” in which the good Brr- 
KELEY 80 rejoiced, had taken body in action, and 
Dr. Samus. Jonnson began the history of Colum- 
bia College by organizing his Freshman Class of 

ight. 

From 1754 to 1775 the college grew with the 
growth of the colony. In 1767 it was expanded 
by the addition of a School of Medicine. In 1775, 
at the outbreak of the Revolution, the Tory Pre- 
sident of the college fled, and a patriot took his 
place; and in 1784 King’s College adapted itself 
to the new times by changing its name to Colum- 
bia. The depression caused by the great war 
passed away, and the fame of the college spread 
from New York to distant States. The young 
DeWrrr Curmron, of New York, was the first man 
to matriculate when Coluinbia College was opened ; 


but. before he had ended his course the young 
Joun Ranpovpn, of Virginia, had become his fel- 
low-student. The names of its professors became 
famous. Dr. Cuaries ANTHON began his life work 


at the college in 1820, and Dr. Henry Driszer in . 


1843. In 1857 the growth of the city forced the 
college to move from its old home on College 
Place to its new home on Madison Avenue. The 
expansion of its departments went on. In 1858 
the School of Law was added ; in 1864 the School 
of Mines; and in 1880 the School of Political Sci- 
ence was added, and the university created by the 
organization of graduate classes. In 1883 the 
great library was finished and opened to the pub- 
lic, the sign of a closer union between the college 
and the city. 

The presidency of Dr. Barnarp began in 1864. 
In presiding at the Commencement on Wednes- 
day he celebrated the twenty-first anniversary 
of his great administration. He has beheld the 
expansion of the college by the addition of de- 
partment to department, and the expansion of 
each department by the addition of professor to 
professor. If with each year the burden of his 
vast labors has become heavier, his ability to 
control all and to maintain the harmony of all by 
his energy, by his wisdom, and by his power of 
sympathy has risen to meet the fresh demands. 
Columbia, fortunate in her history, fortunate in 
her site and surroundings, has been fortunate 
also in her President. 

The greatness of Columbia is seen already to 
lie in the natural and quiet development of a 
well-endowed and wisely organized college into 
a real university of the modern kind. The city 
of New York is destined to draw together by the 
force of business activities and financial interests 
a vast population. Working in the midst of such 
a community, and working for its intellectual 
needs, Columbia College is equally destined to 
expand its courses of instruction until in their 
vastness and variety they shall sum themselves 
up as, in the truest and most modern sense, a 
working university. For in the growing concen- 
tration of modern life the primacy in education 
must belong to those institutions that occupy 
their historic sites in the greatest and most pop- 
ulous centres of human activity. Only there is 
to be found that accumulation of libraries and 
laboratories and workshops, and of art treasures 
and art facilities in all directions, which meets 
the needs of modern education. Only there is 
attainable that independence in modes of living 
and that frugality of expenditure which put the 
poor student upon equality with the rich. By 
force of these advantages the old King’s College 
of 1754 stands before us now as the Columbia 
College of 1885. 


THE UTAH COMMISSION, 


Unper the provisions of the Eomunps act, ap- 
proved March 22, 1882, President ArTaur ap- 
pointed five Commissioners, whose duty, as de- 
fined by the ninth section of the act, is “to su- 


. pervise the registration of voters and the conduct 


of elections in the Territory of Utah.” It was 
likewise expected that the Commission would 
embody in its annual report to the Secretary of 
the Interior recommendations with regard to such 
additional legislation as might be needed to sup- 


’ press polygamy and other crimes that are the 


outgrowth of Mormonism. 4 

The Epmunvs law may have been looked upon 
by the country at large as a measure that was 
designed to settle the ‘‘ Mormon question” at once 
and forever, but it was not so regarded by its 
framers. Those who were foremost in urging 
the passage of the act say that it was considered 
by them only as an initial proceeding, and that it 
was expected that other laws, based on the rec- 
ommendations of the Commission, would he en- 
acted at subsequent sessions of Congress, until a 
code of laws, so to speak, should be framed which 
should leave nothing wanting to meet the case. 

After allowing ample time to test the practical 
effect of the Epmunps law, after disfranchising 
twelve thousand polygamists, and excluding po- 
lygamists from office throughout the Territory, 
the Commission reports that much stronger mea- 
sures are needed to suppress polygamy, and com- 
pel the disloyal and defiant Morman priesthood 
to acknowledge the supremacy of national law. 

‘It is not unlikely,” say the Commissioners, 
“that finally the Federal government will find 
it necessary to take into its own hands all civil 
power in this Territory.” 7 

As the law provides that not more than three 
of the Commissioners shall belong to one politic- 
al party, the Utah Commission appointed by Pre- 
sident ARTHUR consisted of three Republican and 
two Democratic members, and as President Cixvx- 
LAND has made no new appointments, the Board 
remains as at first constituted. 

Hon. ALEXANDER Ramsky, Secretary of War 
under President Haygs, is chairman of the Com- 
mission. He has been in public life more than 
forty years. He represented Pennsylvania in Con- 
gress from 1843 until 1847. When the Territory 
of Minnesota was organized he was appointed 
the first Territorial Governor, and when Minne- 
sota was admitted into the Union he was elected 
the first Governor of the State, and re-elected, two 
years later. He was elected to the United States 
Senate for the term beginning March 4, 1863, and 
re-elected for the following term. Mr. Ramsey is 
seventy years of age, but the burdens of three- 
score and ten appear to sit lightly upon him. 

Hon. A. 8. Pappock, of Nebraska, is, in the or- 
der of his appointment, the second Republican 
member of the Commission. He is a native of 
Glens Falls, New York. He was one of the pio- 
neers of Nebraska, and did his part toward lay- 
ing the foundations for the new State. When the 
civil war began he was Secretary of the Territory, 
and during the war was acting Governor. He 
has heen identified with the history of most of 
the public improvements and large business en- 
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terprises of Omaha since its foundation. His 
present home is Beatrice, in the southern part of 
the State. In 18754 he was elected to the United 
States Senate. His term in the Senate expired a 
short time before his appointment as a member of 
the Utah Commission. This appointment he twice 
declined, but was at length prevailéd upon to ac- 
cept it. He is a little over fifty. 

Colonel G. L. Gopergy, the third Republican 
member of the Commission, is a ‘‘ Western New- 
Englander,” a native of Vermont, but a resident 
of Des Moines, Iowa, since his early manhood. 
He responded to the first call for volunteers in 
1861, enlisted as a private, was promoted for gal- 
lant conduct, and placed in command of a regi- 
ment, led the Seventeenth Ariny Corps in the 
March to the Sea, and was the bearer of dis- 
patches from SHERMAN to JOHNSTON at the time 
of the surrender of the latter. He was mustered 
out of the service in October, 1865. Since that 
date he has served his adopted State in various 
civil capacities—has been Assistant Prosecuting 
Attorney, Presidential Elector, and member of the 
Legislature. He is a graduate of the Law Depart- 
ment of the Iowa State University, and has prac- 
ticed law in Des Moines since 1867. He is now 
about forty-nine years of age. oo 

Judge A. B. Cartton, one .of the Democratic 
members of the Commission, is a native of Imdi- 
ana. He graduated in the Law Department of the 
University of that State in 1850, and has practiced 
law from that time until the present. 
been twice Circuit Judge in Indiana. In 1873 he 
resigned that position to form a Jaw partnership 
with Senator D. W. Vooruers. Judge Car.ton 
has an honorable record as a member of the In- 
diana Legislature, and as Professor of Law in the 
State University. He is about fifty-nine. 

The Hon. J. R. Perrigrew, of Arkansas, lawyer 
and journalist, is the second Democratic member 
of the Commission. At an early period of the 
civil war be entered the Confederate army as a 
private, and rose to the rank of colonel. He was 
a member of the Arkansas Legislature in 1866-7. 
He is the founder of the Arkansas Sentinel, a 
prominent Democratic paper of that section, 
which he edited, while practicing law, until 1879, 
when he was appointed Journal Clerk of the 
United States Senate. Le is about fifty years of 


age. 

The Hon. A. L. Tuomas, Secretary of Utah, and 
ex officio Secretary of the Commission, ig a native 
of Uhicago, Illinois, and is thirty-four years of 
age. In 1869,when a mere boy, he was made 
Assistant Clerk in the office of the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives. He held this place 
until 1875, when he was appointed Assistant Su- 
perintendent of the Clerk’s’ Document Room in 
the House. While in this service he was de- 
tailed as the Republican clerk of the Democratic 
committee which went down to investigate the 
Presidential election of 1876 in South Carolina. 
In April, 1879, he was commissioned Secretary 
of Utah Territory. When the Legislature con- 


vened in the following January, the Governor was . 


absent in the East, and did not return until five 
days before adjournment. The trying position 
in which every Governor of Utah finds himself 
during the session of a disloyal Legislature was 
ably filled by acting Governor Tuomas, and then 
and on subsequent occasions when the double 
duties of Governor and Secretary have devolved 
upon him he has proved himself equal to every 
emergency. In March, 1883, he was re-appoint- 
ed Secretary of Utah. 

Secretary Tuomas has the respect and esteem 
of every loyal citizen of the Territory, and even 
the Saints, to whom all faithful representatives 
of the Federal government are obnoxious, find it 
sagas to invent any plausible charge against 

im. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


One of the six cows of an Otsego County farm- 
er struck him in the face with its tail while he 
was milking, which so enraged him that he seized 
an axe and cut off the tails of all six. For this 
he was fined ten dollars, or $1 66% for each cruel 
stroke. 


The rogues’ gallery of Berlin has been increased 
during the last year at the rate of almost one pic- 
ture a day, and 124 criminals have been identified 
by means of the collection in the same interval 
of time. 


A bald-headed physician of California, who ap- 
plied to himself a poultice of eucalyptus leaves 
whenever he had the headache, makes no report 
concerning the efficacy of the poultice as a cure 
for the ill against which lie directed it, but de- 
clares that it brought out upon hig head a new 
and abundant crop of hair. If now sume bald- 
headed person, seeking to rethatch himself, wilf\. 
kindly light upon a remedy for headache, the 
world will feel itself doubly ‘blessed. 


A crown-glass lens thirty-six inches in diame- 
ter has been cast in Paris for the observatory in 
San Francisco. * It must be polished in a mea- 
sure to determine whether or not there is a flaw 
in it. If there is no flaw, it will be sent to Bos- 
ton for its final polishing. 


People who love to stand by the old, and whose 
sympathies go not readily forth to the new, will 
be pleased to hear that the Kaiser. Wilhelm has 
always depended upon whale oil for h's artificial 
light. The story is told that when petroleum 
lamps came into vogue, the Emperor’s valet bought 
one and set it upon his Majesty’s work-table. The 
roonarch had always been accustomed to turn his 
lamp down whenever he left the room, and he 
turned this down, with the result that upon his 
return he found the room filled with the most 
abominable odor. The whale-oil lamp was at 


once restored to its place at his' Majesty’s elbow, 
and the Kaiser has beey true to it ever since. 


He has . 
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THERE'S “HARMONY” EVEN IN THEIR DJSCORD. 
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JUNE 20, 1885. 


4 


THE LATE REV. DR. WHEDON.—Puorocraruep sr A. H. 


THE REV. DR. DANIEL D. WHEDON. 


Tue death of the Rev. Dr. Wuepon removes from active service 
one of the most conspicuous leaders of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He had held the office of editor of the Methodist Quar- 
lerly Review from the year 1856 to the year 1884. So universally 
was his fitness for the position recognized that after his first elec- 
tion he was re-elected at the close of each four years’ term by 
acclamation. Only the utter failure of his health compelled his 
retirement at the meeting of the last Methodist General Confer- 
ence. He had then reached his seventy-sixth year, but his mind 


Mr. Paddock. Secretary Thomas. 
THE UTAH COMMISSION-—Puorograrnen sy C. R. Savas, Sart Crry.—[Sex Pace 395.] 


Surru, Sacem, Massacuvusetts. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


SUPERINTENDENT 


was as acute and active as ever. Only his body refused any longer 
to obey the commands of his masterful will. 

Dr. WHEepon was a keen metaphysician, and devoted much 
thought to philosophical questions. His work on the Freedom of 
the Will shows great force and penetration. He also planned and 
edited a Commentary on the Old and New Testaments, writing 
the New Testament part himself. His style was easy and flexible ; 
his writings are lit up by frequent flashes of wit and fancy; in- 
deed, it would be difficult to find in the many productions of his 
pen a single dull paragraph. Although strongly inclined to po- 
lemics, he was catholic in spirit, and in social life genial, and 


{ ni) i 


Mr. Ramsey. Colonel Godfrey. 
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sy Pack 393.) 


capable of warm personal attachments. - He was almost complete- 
ly cut off from public life by his deafness, and for this r¢ason he 
never appeared on the platform, and seldom spoke from the pul- 
pit. He lived among his books, which he enjoyed to the last, 
grew old gracefully, and has died leaving a spotless fame. 

Dr. Wuepon was born in Onondaga, New York, March 20, 1808; 
was a graduate of Hamilton College; tutor in that college; Pro- 
fessor of Latin and Greek in Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Connecticut; and Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University 
of Michigan. But to the present generation he was known chiefly 

‘ as an editor, and as an editor he will be best remembered. 
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Judge Carlton. Mr, Pettigrew. 
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THE NEW SUPERINTENDENT 
OF POLICE, 


Tux principles of civil service reform were 
never more clearly set forth than in the promo- 
tion of Inspector Witt1am Murray to be oe | 
tendent of the Police of New York ; and when Mr. 
Mveray, an hour after that event, ‘started for the 
City Hall and passed a first-class examination 
before the Civil Service Examiners, the old régime 
seemed to have ended. A man better fitted for | 
the important position which he pecupies could 
scarcely be found. The Superintendent of Po- 
lice in the city of New York is a much more 
powerful personage than many citizens whose re- 
lations are not intimate with him, and fortunate- 
ly not likely to be, may suppose; and in the pre- 
sent instance he is a man who has the strength 
of will to assert his prerogatives, At the same 
time Mr. Murray has the bearing and face of 
a gentleman. Ever since 1866, soon after his re- 
turn from the ranks of ELLswortH’ s Zouaves, Mr. 
Morray has been a part of the force, and in 
the eight months following his appointment as 
Captain he arrested law-breakers whose sentences 
aggregated five hundred years. By his own per- 
sonal efforts he recovered $100,000 of the 
$200,000 in bonds which thieves took from Mar- 
THEW Danser’s house in Weat Eleventh Street, 
and captured a band of six masked burglars 
which for years had been the terror of Long 
Island. Many citizens joined in commending 
him for promotion. His age is forty-one. 


THE CYCLOSTYLE, 


A new invention, gives 2000 copies in Black Ink of any 

writing. The Red Star 8. 8, Co. writes: “For years 

we used the Pex, “etc., brit the 
cloetyle gives less trou a 8 

any of them.” 152 Broadway, New lew York.—[Ade.} 


THE HORSFORD ALMANAC AND COOK BOOK 
Mailed free on application to the Rumford Chemical 
Works, Providence, R. L.-—[Adv.] 


THE OLD, OLD STORY. 

Whur do we hear #0 much about dyspepsia? Simply. 
because «0 many people have it. Why are so many 
people talking abont their cure from this dreadful dis- 
ease? Simply because they have been taking Brown's 
Iron Bitters. Thus it is with Mrs. Taylor, of Lynch- 
burg, Sumter Co., 8. C., who says, have used 
Brown's Iron Bitters for dyspepsia with most favora- 
ble results I believe this medicine ie all that is rep- 
resented.” Dyspeptics, and sufferers from neuralgia, 
weak ness, etc., should try i. —[Adp.} 


re radically cured, also pile tumors and 
amphiet of rticulars two letter #tam 

id's Dispensary Medical Association, N 
Adv.) 


SUMMER SAUNTERINGS BY THE 
B. & L. 

Aw illustrated work of 166 pages, descriptive of the 
White Mountains and the hill and lake country of 
New Hampshire and Vermont, with liets of hotels 
and Sboarding - houses, maps, tours, time - tables, &c. 
The above is ixsued by the Passenger Department of 
the Boston & Lowell Railroad, and will be mailed to 
any address free on receipt of six cents, in stamps, to 
pay postage. Address Luoivs Torrie, Genera! Pas- 
senger Agent, B. & L. R. R., Boston, Mass —[ Adv.) 


Reen & Cannniox’s Hyrooutorrre Rec- 
ommended by the Public Health Association as su- 
perior and least expensive of all disinfectants and 
germicidea. Cholera, Diphtheria, Fevers, Malaria, on 

revented by its use. Sold everywhere. 

cep & Carnniox, 182 Fulton St, 


A sound mind very seldom without a sound di- 

eee, and nothing contributes toward it more than 

Of Anoustura Bitters, the world-renowned 

Ae Y! and invigorator, manufactured only by Dr. 
B. & Sons.—[ Adv.) 


A PURE AND EFFECTIVE HAIR DRESSING. 

Coooains, a compound of Cocoanut Oil, beautifies 
the hair and is sure to allay all itching and irritation 
of the scalp. The superiority of Burnetr’s Fiavor- 
wwe Exrxaocts consists in their perfect purity and 


A “trial kage”’ of Biliousine will be sent by 
mail to any address upon receipt of a two-cent 4 
age stamp. Biliousine is a enre cure for D 
Headache, Const Indigestion, ~~ 
Stomach, Liver 

Providence, dv.) 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Wixstow's Soorutne Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays al! pain, “a wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[Adv.]} 


Des. Dewemwore cure Obesity; fat folks made Jean ; 
circulars mailed. 


Newburg, N. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons fh in health. 
Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & Dorchester, Mass. 
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PROFESSOR DUNCAN CAMPBELL, 
LL.D., F.R.8., President Royal College of Ph 
siciane and So 3, Member General Cou 
University of burgh, &c., says: 

** Lie Co..s Coca Beef Tonic has 
more than realized my expectations. 


Surgeon-iv-Ch tate t 
Sn N. Y. Medical College, ex-Health Officer 


Liebig Co.°s Coca Beef Tonic.” 


SIR ROBERT CHRISTISON, 
Baronet, M.D., 


D.C.L., LD. F.R.S8. to Her 
the Queen, P resid 
at the University of 

“The properties of this wondertal "plant (the 


I am convinced that its use is highly 
and tonic.” 


Coca) are the most remarkable of any known to 
the medical world. From repeated personal trials : : 


PROFESSOR F. W. HUNT, M.D., LL.D., Hon- 
orary Member Imperial Medical Society of of St. 
Petersburg, _ Profeseor of Practice of Medi- 


cine, &c., an 

Licbig ¢ "Co.%s Coca Beef Tonic is far 
superior to the fashionable and illusive prepara- 
tions of beef, wine, and iron.” 


TONIC. 


Bilions and Liver Affections, Mal 
and Sick Headache, apne, jum Habit, impure Blood, Weak Langs, 
and Female Suff 


Invaluable in Debility, 


For the Opinions of 


PROFESSOR H. GOULLON, 


M.D., LL.D., Ph to the Grand Duke of 
Saxony, Kn t of the Iron Cross, &c.; 


PROFESSOR R.C. WORD, M.D., 
Dean of the University of Georgia, &.; 


PROFESSOR VON SCHERING, 
Physiclan-In-Chiet te the Stall of the Russian Im- 
CLOT BEY, 
Physicianin-Chiet to, the Armies of the Viceroy 
N. Y. MEDICAL JOURNAL, 

N. Y. MEDICAL TIMES, 

ST. LOUIS CLINICAL REVIEW, 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY 
OF VIENNA, 
And a of ote authorities, 


Nervous 
raptions, 


Nervous Affect 
ma, Disfiguring 


erings and Infirmities. Beware of imitations under imitative names. 


RENEWER. 


It is a medicinal preparation, and, at 
the same time, an clegant and cleanly toilet 
article. Its action upon the scalp is health- 
ful. It nourishes the glands which support 
the hair, and causes thin, dry hair to be- 
come thick, soft,and vigorous. It restores 
the color of youth to locks which have 
become faded with age or disease; and 
relieves and cures itching, caused by 
humors of the scalp. Dr. George Gray, 
Nashua, N. H., writes: “It gives me 
pleasure to testify to the wonderful effects 
produced by ITall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair 
Renewer, as observed by me in very many 
cases. IT WILL CERTAINLY RESTORE 
THE HAIR TO ITS ORIGINAL COLOR. It 
cleanses the head of dandruff, and leaves 
the hair soft, glossy, and beautiful.” F. T. 
Sandhein, 1010 Spruce st., Philadelphia, 
Pa., writes: ‘“* After unavailingly trying 
a number of preparations to prevent my 
hair from falling out, and, realizing that I 
was fast becoming bald, I tried, as a last 
resort, Hall’s Hair Renewer. I have used 
only four bottles of the Renewer, and am 
perfectly satisfied that it is the best prepa- 
ration in the market for checking the 
falling out of hair, invigorating the hair 
roots, and promoting a new growth.” 


Dye 


WHISKERS 


commends itself to all who have occasion 
to use a dye for the beard or mustache. 
It will change gray, faded, or sandy 
whiskers, to a beautiful brown or black, 
as desired. The colors produced are 
natural and lasting. It cannot be washed 
off, contains no destructive ingredients, 
is cheap, safe, convenient to mame and 
effectual. 
PREPARED BY | 
R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H., U. 8. A. 
Sold by all dealers in medicines. 


MILK 
MILKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient fer all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


Derkam System (eerew- joint) 

used at Pamphiet 

Durham House Drainace 
, 160 West 27th St., N. we 


DEAFNESS: and wry I cure it, by one who was 
A successful home treatment. 
Address T. 8. PAGE, No. 128 East 26th St., New York. 


CLARKE S PATENT 
LIGHTS 
FOR BURNING IN MIS 


| | PYRAMID. NIGHT LAMPS anc 


| PYRAMID NURSERY LAMPS 


S. CLARKE patentee. LON ENG: an’ 
EXCHANTE ALLEY NEWARK. NEW JERSEY 


SOLD RETAIL AT ALL DRUG STORES. 
To Embroider 
CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Brarxeerp & Aruerrona's factory ends,called Weare 
Embroidery. 40 cts. will ba one ounce, which would 
cost One Dollar in Skeins. — silk and beautiful 
colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed 
in each package. Send 40 cis. in. stamps or postal note 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LEA &PERRINS 
SAUCE 


(THe WORCESTERSHIRE) 
Imparts the most delicious taste and rest to 


EXTRACT 
of a LETTER from 
a MEDICAL GEN- 
TLEMAN at Mad- 


ras, to his brother 
at WORCESTER, 
May, 1851. 

“Tell 
LEA & PERRINS’ 
that 


Signature is on every bottle of the genuine, 
JOHN DUNCANS’ SONS, N. Y., 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


MACHINERY 
Sene 


An abundance of the best and most familiar songs be- 
tween these modest covers. —Springfield Republican. 


Franklin Square 
Song Collection. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE COMPLEXION MASK. 
(Parentep Serr. 4, 1877.) 
By the Parfumerie Monte Christo, of 
world-wide reputation, cures blem- 
ishes, effaces unsightly wrinkles, and 
gives the face a fresh and youthful ap- 
rance. Endoreed recommended 
the moet eminent physicians. Price 
$2.00, complete. Money refunded if it fails to do the 
same. L. SHAW, 54 West 14th Street, near 
Macy’s, only depot, New York. 


DIET FOR THE 


VOLUME XXIX., NO. 1487. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
NEW BOOKS, 


A NATURALIST’S WANDERINGS IN THE L 
ERN ARCHIPELAGO. A Narrative of te et 
ore from 1878 to 1888. By Hawry O. Forurs, 
F.R.G. With many Illustrations a Map. 
pp. xx., 586. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $5.00 . 

IL, 


UPON ACAST, A Novel. By Cnanorre 
pp. 880. 16mo, Cloth, $1. oa” Demme. 


ITI, 
VERSION OF THE OLD TESTA 
In Four Vola Pica, 8vo, Cloth, Red Edges 


ones (Uniform in size of and t = 
with Harper's American 
Version ‘of the New of the Hey 
AT THE RED GLOVE. A Novel. IlInstrated 
C. 8. pp. #46. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50, 


v. 
STUDENT’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. Pp 
Il. The History of the Christian Church daring 


Middle Ages: with a Summary of the Reformatio: 
Centuries XL to XVI. By Surru, 
lustrated. Cloth, $1.50. (Uni- 
form with Reclesiast{cal History.” 
Part L ime, Cloth, $1.50.) 


DEMOCRATIC A Study of Poli 
tics. By Sricanxy, Author Troe 


Republic.” pp. 170. 


ax A Treatise on the Values 
of Foods, their Application to Special Conditions of 
Health and gg on the Best Methods of 
their Preparation Mre. Mary F. Henprrson, 
Author of ** Practical and Dinver 
Illustrated. pp. x., 284. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 
“BOOTS AND SADDLES;” Life in Dakota with 
General Custer. By Mra. Euizaueru B. Cusrre. 
With Portrait of General Custer and Map. pp. 812. 
1%mo, Extra Cloth, $1.50. 
IX. 
OATS OR WILD OATS? Common-eense for beter « 
Men. By J. M. Buoxuiry, LL.D. pp. xiv., 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50, 


x. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HENRY TAYLOR. In 
Two Volumes. Vol. _ pp. x., 307; Vol. II., pp. viii., 
$87. 8vo, Cloth, $3.00 

XL 

LIVES OF GREFEK STATESMEN: Solon —The- 

mistokles. By the Kev. Sir Groner W. Cox, Bart., 

.A., Anthor of “ A General History of Greece,” “ A 
School History of Greece,” pp. xx., 228. 16m», 
Cloth, T5 centa. 


BISHOP SIMPSON’S SERMONS. Sermons of the 
Rev. Matthew Simpson, D.D., LL.D., late Bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Chareh. by the 
Grorer R. Crooxs, D.D. pp. x., 454. 8vw, 


FLY-RODS AND FLY-TACKLE. Snggestions as to 
their Manufacture and Use. By Henry P. Wexss. 
— pp. 364. Post Svo, Illuminated Cloth, 


VIRGINIA COOKERY BOOK. By Many Srvakr 
Suirn. pp. xvili., 352. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


XV. 

AMERICAN POLITICAL IDBAS, Viewed from the 
Standpoint of Universal History. By Joun Fis«r. 
pp. 1 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 

XVL 

HARPER’S GUIDE TO EUROPE. Harper's Hand- 
Book for Travellers in Europe and the East. By 
W. Pemsroxe Ferarper. With Maps and Plans of 
Cities. hang Pr Year (1885). In Three Vol- 

ther, Pocket-book form, $3.00 per 
vol. The volumes 


sold 
Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
ollan 
Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, Sicily and Malta, 
Egypt, the Desert, Syria a ad Falestioe, Turkey, 


reece. 
Vol. III, Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain, , United States and 


XVII. ~ 
OME STUDIES IN NATURE. By Mary Terrar, 
Author of “Chapters on Ants,” Tilastrated. 
pp. 244. 18mo, Ornamental Cloth, sie. 

XVIII. 

STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. A Dic- 
tionary of the English Language, Pronouncing, 
Etymvlogical, and Explanatory: embracing Scieu- 
tific and other Terms, Numerous Familiar Terms, 
and a Copious Selection of Old English Words. By 
the Rev. James Sromwonrn. The Pronnnciation 
Carefully Revised by the Rev. P. H. Puxsr, M.A. 
1284. Imperial Cloth, $6.00; Half 

.00; Fall Sheep, $7 


HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. 


INITIAL ISSUES: ors. 


By W. E. Norris.. 2 
~~ IETY IN LONDON. By a Foreign Resi- - 

3. MIGNON ; or, Booties’ Baby. By J. 8. Winter. 


By K. 8. 2 vols..each 25 
6. LO BEACONSFIELD ME LETTERS | 


1831 
uP ow TO PLAY WHIST. By Richard A. 
8. ME. BUTLER’S WARD. By F. Mabel Robin- 


HARPER'S. FRANKLIN IN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES. 


462. Lazarns in London By F. W. Robinson..... 20 
468. The Russians at the Gates of Herat. By Cae... 


Marvin 
n D 
U.S.N. Ilnstrated.. 20 


eeeee eee eee 


By M. & 
468. Djana of the Crosswa rauraare, 

469. Letwixt My Love and Me........ 
470. Victor H his Time. By Alfred 


Profuse 
471. The Charlotte Bronté. 20 
472 and 474. The Revised Version of the Old yest a- 
ment. In Four Parts. Parts L and Il..... each 2 
473. Heart’s Delight. Charles Gibbon 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


L 
«My patients derive marked and decided benefit 
from a 
| | 
— 
USE | | 
‘Me > 
. 
| 
| GRAVIES, 
FISH, 
HOT & COLD 
highly esteemed in a 
Ind and is in my * GAME, 
opinio most ‘= 
palatable, weil WELSH 
ast most w 
some sauce that is BAR 
made.” =a &c. 
Le 
| 
| 
| 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. | 
BAKER’S | 
| 
‘ | 
; ("os Cocoa. from which the ham of No. 1, 40 Conts; No. 2, 60 Cents. 200 Favorite | 466. Russia Under the Tzars. By Stepnia 
Oil hes | Tt has Hymasin each book. ForSale by Booksellers | 
ty an cws 
&§ 
; with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, ————__ | 15 
and ie therefore far more economi- | 
cal, costing lese than one cent 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
nN} strengthening, easily digested, and PLUMBING 
The above works sent by mail, portage prepaid to any 
' part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of price. 
Harrer’s Catatocur sent on receipt of ten cents. 
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THE WORLD’S PLUNDERERS. 
“Tt’s English, you know.” 


FURNISHING GOODS 
FOR GENTLEMEN AND YOUTHS. 


Imported and City-made Neck-dressings 
in the latest shapes and materials, French 
Printed Percale and White Dress Shirts, 
Collars, and Cuffs. Pajamas and Night Robes 
in Percale, Muslin, and Pongees. Flannel 
and Jersey Boating and Travelling Shirts, 
Bath, Exercising, and Steamer Robes. Silk 
and Cloth Lap and Carriage Robes. Bathing 
Suits. Dress and Driving Gloves, Umbrel- 
las, Hosiery, and Underwear. Boys’ Jersey 
Suits, &. | 


Droadvvary KH 19th st. 


(uticura 


A 
POSITIVE CURE 


CZEMA, or Salt-Rhenm, with its izing itch- 

ing and a: Senay relie by a warm 

bath with Curroura Soar and a single application of 
.Cotiovra, the t Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of Co- 
Tiouna Reso.vent, the New Blood Purifier, to keep 
the blood cool, the perspiration pure and unirritatin 
the bowels open, the liver on kidneys active j 
speedily cure Eczema, Tetter, Ringworm, %, 
Lichen, Pruritus, d Head, ndruff, and every 

ies of Itching, Scaly, and Pimply Humors of the 
in and Scalp, with of Hair, when the best 
physicians and all kvown remedies fail. 


uTIoURA are and the 


utifiers 


Porrer Deve anp Cuzmicat Co., Boston, Mass. 
&@~ Send for ‘“‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


FSTERBROOK’S 


PENS. 


all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works: Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 


Luis Park,Uvi., homesvead, 
he Fe safest uys- 

FR E Ejtem. Nodroutn, no completed. 
Water ready. Crops absolutely sure first sea- 


| LOAN & TRUST Co., Denver, CoL 


Burt’s Shoes. 


SEND 


E.D.BURT & CO., 


287 Fouron St., Brooxiyn, N.Y., 
for their Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price-list. Goods for- 
warded by mail 
or express. 
All orders 
will receive 
prompt atten- 
tion. 
Please mention 
Weekly 


& co 


HARPER'S GUIDE TO EUROPE 


Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe 
and the East: being a Guide through Great 
Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, 
Switverland, Tyrol, Spain, Portugal, Russia, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, United States, and 
Canada, By W. Pempeoxre Ferriper. With 
Maps and Plans of Cities. Twenty-fourth Year 

1885). In Three Volumes. 12mo, Leather, 
ocket-book form, $3.00 per vol.- Zhe volumes 
sold separately. 

Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Bel- 
gium, Holland. 

Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, Sicily and 
Malta, Egypt, the Desert, Syria and Palestine, 
Turkey, Greece. 

Vol. III. Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Russia, Spain, Portugal, United 
States, and Canada. 


A work indispensable to every American 
wh» travels ab . We know of no other series 
which is at once so comprehensive and so compact ; 
which contains so munch that is neceseary for the tour- 
ist to know, and so little that is euperfinons. .. . Many 
important additions and corrections have been made 
in the matter relating to other countries, bringing the 
work down to the beginning of the present year, giv- 
ing information of several years’ later date than any 
other work of the kind. —Boston Tranacript. 

The books are so favorably known to travellers as 

to need no review. It wonld be difficult tw» make 
more complete books for their purpose both in the 
text and the 115 maps and plans of cities fiulded in 
the pages and in the convenient pockets of the cover. 
Inter-Ocean. 
A standard work, the valne and accuracy of which 
are known to all American tonriets. . ... The new edi- 
tion, just issned, shows the same care in bringing all 
facts down to date which has been exercised in pre- 
vious yenrs.—San Francisco Chronicle. 

It is a work of great labor, but so few details of in- 
terest to the traveller have been omitted that it is a 
model of completeness and accuracy. It is an indis- 
pensable part of the outfit of every one who prepares 
to yo abrvoad.— Boston Globe. 

he Enropean-bound traveller’s “kit” will not be 
complete without a copy of these admirable guide- 
ke, Journal, 

In comprehensiveness, practicality, and, above all, 
accuracy, this series leaves nothing to be desired, nor 
is ite use confined to the traveller, as long experi- 
ence has proved it the most neeful of reference 
that any one interested in foreign affairs can have 
iv his library.— Philadelphia R 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Ew” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 


THE CELEBRATED 
RACINE BOATS 


and CANOES, 


ALSO ALL KINDS OF 


LAPSTREAK BOATS. 
We build to order anything in the boat line. 


THOS. KANE & GO., (Box 
_ 137 and 139 Wabash Ave. , CHICAGO. 
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PRESERVED LUMBER. 


The board of investigation was forced to the following conclusion: “That the art of pre- 


serving timber has no practical value whatever.” 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

OF MEAT. Finest and cheapest Meat Flavoring 

Stock for Sonps, Mande Dishes, and Sauces, 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”—See “‘ Medica] Press, ™*‘ Lancet,” &c. 
Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Bine Ink across the Label. e 
tile “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely need by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuinenesa. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storek , Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by JAMES P. SMITH, 
PARK & TILFORD, ACKER, MERRALL, & CON- 
DIT, MoKESSON & ROBBINS, THURBER, WHY- 
LAND, & CO., FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., W. H. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


Inwaluable for the Fesshness and 
Beauty of the Complexion 
and the SKIN. 


| Y CHARLES FAY, 
Perfamer, 
The Most Vy) 9 RUE DE LA PAIX, 


Oelebrated Paria 


Prepared 
Sold by the Fine Trade. 


: SOLE AGENTS FOR U. S. 


R. D. WARBURG & Ce- 
G. BOSSANGE, Agent, 
_476--478 Broome street, New York. 


NATIONAL WOOD 
0F EAST STREET NEW -VOR 


MAGNOLIA BLOSSOMS, 


Sent by Mail, 50 Cents E 
M. M. Kline, Nashville, Tenn. 


Facial Development.—I will 
mail to you a code of rnles for de- 
m veloping the muscics of the cheeks 
and neck, them look 

es for using dumb- 


STATIONERY 

stamps for twelve 

sheets plated fash- 
Colonial Man 


ionable Ladies’ Note papers with envelopes to match. 
ti) u ring Co., Springfield, Mass. 


t 
Truss, combined. Guaranteed the 
only one in the world generati 
acontinuous Elect 
current. , Powerful, Durable, 
Comfortable and Effective in curing Rupture 
500 cured in’83. Send Stamp for pamphiet. 
TRUSS 191 WABASH AVE., 


A SUMMER-RESORT GUIDE 


Sent Free. Address A. V.H.C 


. Sold by all druggi or sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of 25c. Ck HIRES, en. Del. Ave., Phila., Pa. 


ARPENTER, 
Gen’l Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 


BEGINNING OF 


MR, HOWELLS’ NEW NOVEL. 
HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(No. 422) 


FOR JULY 


ConTalIns: 


Pandora. 


Frontispiece. From the Painting by F. S. Cuvrcs; 


The Mohammadans in India. 
By F. Marion Crawrorv. With Saperb [llastrations 
of Moslem Architecture in India ; 


Midsummer on Mount Desert. 
A Poem. By Franors L. Mace. With Six I!lnstra- 
tions by Hangy Fenn; 


A Day’s “ Drive” with Montana Cow-boys. 


By R. F. Zoeuaum. Illustrated by the Author; 


The City of Buffalo. 
By Jane Meaps Wetou. With Nineteen Illustrations: 


Ampersand. 
An Adirondack Sketch. By Henry J. Van Dvxr, Jr. 
Illustrated by Harry Fenn, A. B. Frost, 
Rix, and W. C, 


A Silk Dress. 
The Second of the Series of Papers on Great Amer- 
ican Industries. Illustrated ; 


The Story of the “ America.” 
By General Bensamin F. Bott.ze. Illustrated; 


His Royal Highness’s Love Affair. - 
A Story. By E. C. Grenvitie-Mornay. Illustrated 
by C. 8. Retnnant; 


: Aunt Powell’s Will. 
A Humorous Story. By J. Burpette: 


indian Summer—Part I. - 
A New Novel by W. D. Howrtts; 


East Angels—Part VII: 


A Novel. By Constance Fenimore Woo son ; 
Editor’s Easy Chair. 
Editor’s Literary Record. 
Editor’s Historical Record. 
Editor’s Drawer. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE........... 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY.......... eves 400 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE..... 2 00 

IIARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 
(One Number a week for 52 weeks)...... 10 00 

HARPER’S HANDY SERIES. (One Number 
a week for 52 weeks).............- i Ca 15 00 


Postage Free to all subscribera tn the United Statea 
or Canada, 


Index to Harper's Magazine, 1 to 60. 8vo,Cloth.. 4°00 


t@” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, compriel the 
titles of between three and four d eg 


will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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DISEASE 
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C 
Skin bells to develop every muscle of arm 
So) ti 50 ta: Soa and body, all for Mention Har- 
everywhere. Price, Caticura, 50 cents; P; pers Weekly.Pxor.D.H. Down School 
days 
ieading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 135, 333, 161. | 


